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Loaning Should Be Divorced 
From Checking 


That the transaction of business by means 
of checking should be safeguarded by divorcing 
loaning from checking in banking operations is 
suggested by the banking difficulties this coun- 
try has experienced in the past few years, cul- 
minating in the recent complete bank mora- 
torium or holiday. 

Wherever a bank has failed in the past 10 
years, and the number of bank failures has 
been legion in the agricultural states, business 
has been disrupted, not only because money was 
tied up and lost in the deposits of the failed 
bank, but because the people were left without 
facilities for transacting business by means of 
checks. During the bank holiday proclaimed 
by President Roosevelt, business was almost 
paralyzed because checks could not be cleared 
through the banks. And as this is written, 
there are still many banks that are not fully 
open; that is, the deposits they had at the time 
the holiday was declared are not available for 
unrestricted checking. 

All this strongly suggests that we should 
have two types of banking institutions—one 
that would receive deposits for checking pur- 
poses only, and which would make no loans, and 
another that would receive deposits to be 
loaned, but not subject to checking. 

In our present commercial banking system, 
as is well known, the banks do not keep on hand 
the money left with them by depositors. De- 
positors’ money is not put in the vaults for 
safe-keeping, nor is it held merely to cash 
checks. Instead, under normal conditions, most 
of the money received as deposits is loaned out 
to borrowers. The interest derived from loan- 
ing depositors’ money is the chief source of 
bank profits. 

Banks are required to keep only a certain 
percentage of their deposits as a cash reserve. 
- The reserves that State banks are required to 

keep are determined by the laws of the various 
states. In the Federal Reserve system, banks 
classified as country banks are required to 
maintain a cash reserve of only 7% of their de- 
posits; banks in reserve cities, 10%, and banks 
in central reserve cities, 138%. This means that 
a country bank, by negotiating loans that are 

_redeposited for checking purposes, can make 


loans totaling $93.00 for every $7.00 of cash 
reserve maintained; a reserve-city bank, loans 
totaling $90.00 for each $10.00 of cash re- 
serve, and a central-reserve-city bank, loans 
totaling $87.00 for each $13.00 of cash reserve. 

A simple illustration will show how this is 
possible. Suppose Customer A deposits $100.00 
in cash in a country bank. A little later, Cus- 
tomer B comes in and asks for a loan of 
$100.00. The banker tells him he can have the 
loan if he will leave the money on deposit. 
Since B wants it for checking purposes, this is 
satisfactory, and the loan is granted. The bank 
then has $100.00 in cash, $100.00 in loans, and 
$200.00 in deposits. Customer C comes in and 
borrows $100.00 under the same arrangement. 
The cash in the bank remains the same, but 
loans are increased to $200.00 and deposits to 
$300.00. 

Assuming that all loans are redeposited, and 
that the bank loans up to its legal limit, this 
could go on until the bank, with its $100.00 of 
cash in reserve, could swell its loans to $1,328.- 
57, and its deposits to $1,428.57. By the same 
process, banks in reserve cities, which are re- 
quired to maintain a cash reserve of 10%, can 
make loans totaling $1,000.00 for each $100.00 
of cash in reserve, and banks in central reserve 
cities, required to maintain a reserve of 13%, 
can run their loans up to $669.10 for each 
$100.00 of cash. 

All banks that are a part of the Federal Re- 
serve System are obliged to deposit all of their 
required cash reserve in the Federal Reserve 
banks of their respective districts, where it be- 
comes a basis for further credit. But we do 
not need to follow the stretching process any 
farther to illustrate the pyramiding of deposits 
and loans. We have followed the process far 
enough to show that for every dollar of cash 
deposited in the banks they can make loans of 
$6.00 to $13.00. Since it is to the interest of 
banks to loan all they can, in normal times 
they usually run near the limit. Thus on their 
cash they build an inverted pyramid of credit. 

So long as conditions are normal and bor- 
rowers can repay their loans promptly and 
fully, and so long as depositors have confidence 
in the banks and make no unusual demands for 
their money, everything runs along smoothly, 
and the equilibrium of the inverted pyramid is 
maintained. But when borrowers meet re- 
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verses and cannot repay their loans, and de- 
positors, because of lack of confidence or be- 
cause of decreasing resources, begin to demand 
their money, then trouble begins. Obviously, the 
strongest bank cannot pay its depositors in full 
within a few days. No matter how sound its 
loans may be, no bank can stand a continued 
run without outside assistance. Even in normal 
times the strongest banks remain solvent only 
because the depositors do not all want their 
money at once. 

But a bank can get into trouble even with- 
out a run. For example, because of the dis- 
parity between prices of farm products and 
prices of the things farmers buy, agricultural 
regions have been under a constant drain ever 
since 1920. More has been going out than has 
been coming in. To meet current expenses, de- 
positors have had to reduce their deposits in 
the banks. This has narrowed the base of the 
inverted pyramid of credit. At the same time 
borrowers from the banks, because of unfavor- 
able price relationships, have been unable to 
meet their loans promptly and fully. This is 
the explanation of the large number of bank 
failures throughout the agricultural sections of 
the United States. 


Since the depression began in the fall of 
1929, banks in industrial centers have been sub- 
ject to the same reduction of deposits, and the 
same failure of borrowers to repay their loans 
promptly and fully. This it was that led to 
the dramatic closing of all the banks on 
March 4, and to the continuance of the holi- 
day by proclamation of President Roosevelt on 
March 5. 


The people and corporations had put their 
money in the banks. The banks had loaned it 
to other people and corporations. Because of 
the depression (caused primarily by dispropor- 
tionate garnering of wealth, leaving the mass 
of the people without sufficient buying power 
to take the products of industry), these bor- 
rowers were unable to repay. The banks were 
unable to get back the money they had loaned 
as rapidly as the depositors were calling for 
it. There is the whole story in simple terms. 

The banking crisis was only a natural result 
of the depression. There has been crooked 
banking, of course, but if all the banking had 
been 100% legal and legitimate, as banking 
goes, the crisis would have come just the same. 
It must be considered a part of the readjust- 
ment forced by economic circumstances. It 
was something we had to go through sooner or 
later once the depression was upon us. It isa 
part of the enforced extinguishment of debt 


that cannot be paid. Since the borrowers can- . 


not pay, somebody will have to bear the losses. 
In the weaker banks it will be the depositors. 
They will not get all their money back. 

But to get back to the main thesis of this 
article: As pointed out at the beginning, wher- 


ever a bank has failed, checking accounts have 
been tied up, and the possibility of doing 
business by checks has been eliminated or 
greatly reduced. This has retarded business 
and occasioned great inconvenience. It has 
been a large element in the so-called deflation. 
Let me show this by a few striking figures. 

We have not had a deflation of money since 
the depression began, as so many persons be- 
lieve. The amount of money in circulation, in 
channels of business and in the hands of the 
people, increased from $39.62 per capita on 
June 30, 1929, to $45.55 per capita on June 30, 
1932, and was only a few cents under the lat- 
ter figure just before the bank holiday. But 
bank clearings, which measure the use of 
checks, fell off from 541 billion dollars in 1930, 
the first year of the depression, to 256 billion 
dollars in 1932. The deflation has been in 
checks and credit instruments, due in part to 
the slowing down in business, but also to the 
loss of banking facilities and the freezing of 
checking accounts because of frozen loans. 

And then, when the nation-wide bank mora- 
torium was clamped on, business was paralyzed 
because all checking was abruptly stopped. A 
volume of currency that may have been quite 
adequate to do the money work of the country 
when the banks were functioning and the usual 
volume of transactions was being settled by 
checks, suddenly became wholly inadequate 
when checks could not be used in making settle- 
ments. Business was brought almost to a 
standstill. 


Now, if loaning had been divorced from 

checking through the past 10 years, the long 
series of bank failures, and finally the bank 
holiday and the limited reopening of so many 
banks, would not have interfered with the use 
of checks. Service-station banks, as I choose 
to call them, would receive deposits only for 
checking. They would make no loans whatever. 
They would confine their operations to cashing 
and clearing checks and making change. They 
would be maintained by service charges. Their 
cost of operation, compared with the present 
commercial banks, would be very low. And al- 
ways the money put in such institutions for 
checking purposes would be right there for 
checking purposes, and not be tied up in froz- 
en loans. 
_ Service-station banks are now in operation 
In a number of towns and cities where all the 
commercial banks have failed. Apparently 
they are operating during the emergency with- 
out bank charters. Whether under normal con- 
ditions such institutions could be organized and 
operated without bank charters or becoming a 
part of the banking system would doubtless de- 
pend upon State laws. I confess I have not 
looked into this phase of the question. 


It is noteworthy that many restricted State 
and National banks are now operating as mere 
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Service stations with respect to all the deposits 
they have received since the bank holiday. 
Their past deposits are treated exactly as they 
would be in a failed bank in receivership, and 
the depositors will recover to the extent to 
which the loans are collected. New deposits 
are held in trust for checking, and are not loan- 
able. This makes the current operations of all 
these restricted banks exactly of the kind I am 
here describing as service-station banking. 

With service-station banking, where would 
borrowers go for loans? Let the lending be 
done by individuals, and by institutions hand- 
ling funds not placed with them on a demand 
basis or subject to checking, such as mortgage 
banks and credit unions. Then, if borrowers 
could not repay their loans, checking accounts 
would not be affected, and commerce would not 
be disturbed or paralyzed. The service-station 
banks, with their checking accounts, could 
carry on as usual. Why should not the funds 
deposited by persons or business concerns for 
checking be safeguarded for that purpose, and 
not become involved in loans that may freeze 
up when hard times come along? 

Such a dual system of banking as I have de- 
scribed would also do away with the pyramid- 
ing of loans and deposits. It is this pyramid- 
ing which gives rise to wild inflation in good 
times, and causes such drastic calling of loans 
when depositors ask for their money. Without 
this pyramiding, the extreme swings in credit 
would be avoided. 

As I have pointed out, banking restricted to 
deposits for checking is already being practiced 
—in special currency service-stations set up to 
meet emergencies, and in the regular commer- 
cial banks that are open on a restricted basis. 
Institutions of the other kind, that make loans 
but do not engage in a checking business, are 
exemplified by credit unions, now becoming 
quite numerous in the United States. The 
prominence of these institutions in the bank- 
ing field is indicated by the fact that they were 
recognized in President Roosevelt’s proclama- 
tion of March 5. In New York City there is a 
eredit union with assets of over a million dol- 
lars, while a number of credit unions in Massa- 
chusetts approach the million-dollar mark. 

The people themselves have it in their own 
hands to bring about the divorcement of loan- 
ing from checking. A good start has already 
been made in developing institutions that re- 
ceive deposits for loaning purposes only. Now 
if we will establish service-station banks to re- 
ceive deposits for checking only, the other part 
of the dual system can be developed. The re- 
sult would be to safeguard checking deposits 
against the effects of frozen loans, and to safe- 
guard loans against the drastic curtailment 
now made necessary when demand depositors 
begin gnawing at the base of the inverted bank- 


credit pyramid. 
L. S. HERRON 
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The Scholastic Doctrine Concern: 
ing Popular Sovereignty 
10, 


The modern defenders of the Scholastic 
theory find another flaw in that advocated 
by Cathrein : it is said to “conflict with the 
general principle of law that the State as a 
juridical corporation must possess an imma- 
nent end and activity.”18) They presuppose, 
what must be denied, that the political body is 
a perfect juridical corporation prior to the elec- 
tion of a ruler. 


Again, the staunch defenders of the Scho- 
lastic theory brand the divergent Catholic 
theory as heading for denial of the natural law, 
and contend that only by inconsistent resort to 
the common good it avoids the dangerous con- 
clusion.!9) Yet this is a silly objection. For, 
whether the people transfer sovereign powers 
by active consent or remain passive spectators, 
as Cathrein holds, the powers in either case 
originate not from a human source but from 
the natural law. On the other hand, these 
staunch defenders approach the danger of set- 
ting up man, as Rousseau does, as the source of 
all political rights. 


Rommen prefers a similar charge against 
Cathrein’s theory. Whoever eliminates the 
consent of the people in the translation of sov- 
ereign powers, he says, “must infer that right 
is physical might and has no moral char- 
acter.’’2°) If, however, a person occupies a va- 
cated piece of land, he comes into possession of 
this land by natural law in consequence of 
physical force. In a similar way attainment 
of sovereign powers may be conditioned, not 
caused, by physical pressure; might is not al- 
ways right, but also not always wrong. 

Finally, the defenders of the Scholastic 
theory endeavor to refute the divergent theory 
by an appeal to a long list of authorities pre- 
sumably favoring their contentions. As Cath- 
rein?!) points out, St. Augustine and St. Thom- 
as are made abettors of the theory of Suarez 
and the Scholastics by faulty interpretation of 
their teachings. Regarding the great number 
of later Scholastics he remarks, that most of 
them treat this question only incidentally, and 
uncritically adopt the current teaching without 
further examination. Only a few had studied 
the problem; even Suarez, the greatest of them, 
was one-sided; apparently he knew only the ex- 
treme divine-right theory espoused by James I. 
of England, and completely overlooked the 
aspect brought out by the divergent theory of 
Cathrein and his followers. 

Rommen2?) admits there are some weak 


18) Hilling, quoted by Rommen, op. cit., p, 328. 

19) Costa-Rosetti, quoted by Rommen, op. cit., p. 198. 
20) Rommen, op. cit., p. 198. 

21) Moralphilosophie, vol. II, pp. 442-443. 

22) Op. cit., p. 193, p. 215. 
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points in the system of Suarez and yet he seeks 
to justify it by all means; he repeats time and 
again that all aspects of Suarez’ system should 
be considered ;2*) he lays great stress on the 
common good as the end of political govern- 
ment,24) and he thinks that he could thereby 
justify and complete a system which was 
rather defective from the beginning. 


Designation-Theory of Pope Leo XIII. 


A still more radical repudiation of the politi- 
cal theory of Suarez and the Scholastics, how- 
ever, is the political doctrine of Pope Leo XIII. 
In his Encyclical Letter “Diuturnum”, dated 
June 29, 1881, the pontiff, having repudiated 
errors flowing from the writings of philoso- 
phers of the 18th century concerning the peo- 
ple as the alleged source of political sover- 
eignty, lays down these principles: “It is in 
full accord with Catholic teaching that those 
who are to accede to supreme power may be 
elected in certain cases and according to the 
judgment of the people. By such election the 
sovereign is indeed designated, but the rights 
pertaining to power are not conferred, nor is 
the governmental power transferred by it; 
merely the individual, who is to exercise such 
power, is designated. (Quo sane delectu de- 
signatur princeps, non conferuntur jura princi- 
patus, neque mandatur imperium, sed sta- 
tuitur, a quo sit gerendum.) Similarly there 
is no question here of the forms of political 
power, for the Church regards neither govern- 
ment by one individual [monarchy] nor by 
many [democracy] as inappropriate, if only the 
government is just and provides for the com- 
mon welfare. If therefore justice is not vio- 
lated, the peoples are free to introduce among 
themselves that form of government which 
corresponds in largest measure either to their 
character or their long established customs 
and usages. For the rest, as far as political 
power is concerned, the Church teaches right- 
ly that it has its source in God.’’242) 

This is the so-called Designation-Theory of 
Leo XIII. It is surely a thorough repudiation 
of the political doctrine of Suarez and the Scho- 
lastics. Leo declares explicitly that the sover- 
eign powers are not transferred by the people 
and that the rulers do not obtain their politi- 
cal powers from the governed. Accordingly 
the people never possessed sovereignty and, 
therefore, never could bestow it on their rul- 
ers. Hence Leo does not recognize any sover- 
eign people, even in cases where rulers go out 
of office through voluntary abdication. 

Naturally the modern defenders of the Scho- 
lastic doctrine make frantic efforts to save their 
pet theory regarding sovereignty of the peo- 
ple in view of such an outright repudiation by 


23) Op. cit., pp. 187, 188. 

22) e Opecitan ps 193° 

24a) From the original Latin published in the official 
Latin-German edition, 1887. 


Leo XIII. Some of them ignored his teaching 
completely, continuing to uphold their doc- 
trine in such a way, as if Leo’s declarations did 
not apply to them in the least. Others en- 
deavored to construe a repudiation into an ap- 
proval. Rommen*>) writes: “If we did not 
know whom these declarations of Leo XIII. 
brand as disseminators of errors, this passage 
as such would be a plain repudiation of the 
Scholastic doctrine. .. . The pope does not con- 
demn the theory that the original formation of 
states and the translation of sovereign powers 
was brought about by consent of the people. 
He condemns only the doctrine of Rousseau.... 
Leo XIII. seems to speak only of an actually 
existing state of monarchical form and not of 
the first formation of a state... . The condem- 
nation of the modern ultra-democratic doctrine 
by Leo XIII. did not include a condemnation of 
the Scholastic theory.” We agree with this 
ardent defender of the Scholastic doctrine that 
Leo did not condemn the Scholastic theory; yet 
he repudiated it formally by setting forth an- 
other doctrine, diametrically opposed to that 
propounded by Suarez and the Scholastics. It 
is true, as Rommen says, that the whole trend 
of Leo’s Encyclical Letter is to condemn the 
ultra-democratic doctrines of Rousseau and his 
modern disciples. But it is likewise true that 
the pope does not oppose to those errors any 
other Catholic doctrine than the Designation- 
Theory; the Scholastic teaching is not consid- 
ered as the Catholic doctrine which would over- 
come the errors in question. Rommen contends 
correctly that Leo does not speak of the first 
formation of states but has only in view exist- 
ing monarchies. Yet if Leo teaches that in 
“certain cases,’ i. e. in republics, the people do 
not transfer sovereign powers to rulers by elec- 
tion, he implies they still less transferred such 
powers In present or past monarchies, in other 
words, they never transmitted sovereign pow- 
ers anywhere. Moreover, the wording of this 
phrase clearly indicates that Leo XIII. regards 
the republic as a later development and the 
monarchy as the original form of government; 
accordingly democracy is not, as the Scho- 
nee contend, the original form of govern- 
ment. 


The modern defenders of Suarez and his doc- 
trine even attempt to claim Leo XIII. as a sup- 
porter of their own theory; Leo, they assert, 
did not condemn it, nay, he is even in complete 
accord with them. Rommen quotes the words 
of Leo XIII. spoken to some French Catholics 
in 1891: “Every people,” the pope says, “has 
its own form of government. This form of 
government owes its origin always to human 
events ... and is the very definite foundation 
and rule for the translation of the sovereign 
powers.”?°) However, Leo XIII. says exactly 


25) Op. cit., pp. 211-212. 
26) Op. cit., pp. 212-218. 
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what he wrote in his Encyclical Letter: people 
have a right to change their form of govern- 
ment and thereby lay the foundation for the 
translation of powers. He does not say that 
these powers rest in the people and are trans- 
ferred from the people to the rulers. 

Yet Leo XIII. is made to be more explicit. 
“Still more clearly, and in agreement with the 
teaching of Suarez and the Scholastics,’ we 
read, “Leo XIII. says in a second Encyclical 
Letter to the French Catholics: Although the 
political powers are always derived from God, 
we cannot conclude that the divine designation 
extends always and immediately to the modes 
by which these powers are transmitted; it af- 
fects neither the accidental forms, in which 
these powers are represented, nor the persons 
who exercise them. The difference of these 
forms among different nations proves evidently 
the human character of their origin.’’27) 

Rommen and Tischleder2’) find in these 
words a complete agreement with the Scho- 
lastics. Leo XIII. certainly had recanted his 
former opinion to please the modern Catholic 
defenders of the sovereignty of the people: 
this is what they wish us to believe. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, Leo repeats what he had 
laid down in the first of these Encyclical Let- 
ters: the people have a right to change the 
forms of government, but the powers are de- 
rived from God; the decree or designation of 
God sometimes, but not always, extends to an 
immediate transmission of these powers; the 
latter is the case in monarchies, whereas in 
republics only a mediate transfer takes place. 
Leo does not say a word to the effect that the 
sovereign powers are vested in the people. 

Yet these authors are not sure of their 
interpretation of the pope’s words and there- 
fore seek confirmation and believe that they 
have found it. Rommen continues:29) “I will 
by no means deny that despite all this, (the two 
quoted later utterances of Leo XIII.), the prin- 
ciple remains: The sovereign is designated, 
but the sovereign powers are not conferred up- 
on him. However, there is an authoritative 
declaration that Leo XIII., who was familiar 
with the teaching of the Scholastics, did not in- 
tend to condemn the Scholastic doctrine with 
his principle. ... This declaration states: ‘The 
pope did not intend to condemn the altogether 
harmless doctrines of the Catholic scholars but 
the pernicious doctrines of the modern philoso- 
_phers who make the consent of men the source 
of political powers. To them the pope says: 
The powers are derived from God. Therefore 
he avoids the two words ‘immediate’ and ‘medi- 
ate’. The manner of his argumentation proves 
clearly that this sentence does not censure the 
sons of the Church but their enemies.’ That is 
a clear refutation of all attempts to construe 


27) Op. cit., p. 213. 
28) Op. cit., pp. 220-221. 
29) Op. cit., p. 213-214. 


the teaching of the pope into a condemnation 
of the translation theory of Suarez.” Thus 
Rommen. It is true, Leo XIII. did not “con- 
demn the altogether harmless doctrines of 
the Catholic scholars,” but that does not im- 
ply, what Rommen and Tischleder would have 
us believe, that Leo XIII. found the Scholastic 
doctrine harmless in every detail. The fact 
that he designedly omitted the word ‘immedi- 
ate” in the sentence proclaiming the divine 
origin of political powers does not prove that 
he sanctioned the doctrine of the Scholastics 
which admits only a mediate origin. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Leo XIII. only teaches an immedi- 
ate bestowal of political powers upon the rul- 
ers. If the people can do no more than desig- 
nate the person of the ruler by election and can 
never confer the powers, as Leo expressly 
teaches, there is no other alternative possible 
than the one of immediate translation of the 
powers by God to the person designated by the 
people’s election. No matter how the modern 
Scholastics twist the words of the pope, it is 
plain that Leo XIII. repudiated the doctrine of 
sovereignty of the people; according to his 
teaching the people never possess sovereign 
powers and hence never conferred sovereign 
powers upon their ruler by free consent. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing exposition reveals the fact 
that the political system of Suarez and the 
Scholastics is not the only system of Catholic 
philosophy nor yet the best system. Rommen 
lightly brushes aside the dogmatic implications 
of the teachings of Leo XIII. in a philosophical 
question which certainly has bearing on the 
morality of human actions. Resistance to the 
lawful government and change of the form of 
government can surely be more easily justified 
by the Scholastic theory of sovereignty of the 
people than by the doctrine of Leo XIII. We 
pointed out that the theory of sovereignty of 
the people taught by the Scholastics differs 
from that advocated by Rousseau and the mod- 
ern philosophers. Therefore it is not only his- 
torically wrong but dogmatically dangerous to 
proclaim Cardinal St. Bellarmine the Father 
of Modern Democracy. 

As regards American democracy, we know 
it is an application of Puritan principles of 
faith and church polity to the domain of poli- 
tics. Rousseau’s “Contrat Social’ did not ap- 
pear in the American colonies until the very 
end of the year 1764 and never achieved a not- 
able influence.?°) By that time the American 
theory of democracy had been fully developed, 
and, owing to its secure foundation on Puritan 
theology and church government, did not need 
to be supported by an appeal to Rousseau’s 
famous work. How far the American system 


30) Adams, James Truslow. Provincial Society. New 
York, 1928, p. 317. 
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is influenced by European thought, is not so 
clear. The doctrine of sovereignty of the peo- 
ple was taught by Calvinist writers as early as 
1576. Rousseau himself was born and raised 
a Calvinist. At any rate we know at least that 
the American doctrine of sovereignty of the 
people has not the slightest connection with the 
similar, but in many points entirely different, 
theory of Cardinal Bellarmine, Suarez and the 
Scholastics. 
JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.CAP. 


The President’s Program— 
Whither Directed? 


We are on the way! We have started the 
journey to Utopia! So much is certain. But 
do the American people realize they are turn- 
ing their backs on the policies, the very ideals 
of a social and economic nature, which they 
professed but yesterday? 

A well balanced article in The Economist, of 
London, whose author discusses primarily the 
prevalent criticism of Democracy, states that 
“in Germany and America the crisis has done 
more than Socialism to bring business under 
the control of the State.”!) This would not in 
itself be an evil, provided the barriers, fron- 
tiers of state control, were well defined and the 
danger of Capitalism again slipping, as it has 
under like circumstances in the past, into State 
Socialism, less apparent. 

In working out the plan of a controlled or 
regulated economy, America declares, “the ad- 
ministration has already come athwart the 
puzzle that has preoccupied those Catholic 
groups which have been thinking along the 
same lines. How can all this be done and 1) 
preserve our Constitution and the anti-monop- 
oly statutes, and 2) how can a State Socialism 
be forestalled that would make our state worse 
than it was before.’’2) 

A few days previous the antithesis of the 
Jesuit weekly, the Nation of New York, had, in 
closing a discussion on ‘“Circuses Without 
Bread’”’, remarked: 

“The vital questions remain. Can a planned society 
emerge from under the wing of the profit system? 
Can it, in any case, be designed by Franklin Roosevelt, 
whose technique has been likened to that of a quarter- 
back in a football game—ready to shift his plays ac- 
cording to the demand of the moment? 
it profoundly.”3) 

It seems to the Nation that “the rebuilding 
of the economic structure is a job to be under- 
taken knowingly and according to plan.” We 
agree that it must be done knowingly, but 
shrink from a “plan” because it would without 
fail be a makeshift, conceived by a group of 
doctrinaires making concessions to popular de- 
mands and influential coteries working in the 

1) If Economists Were Kings. May 6, p. 955. 


2) Government in Industry. Loc. cit. May 20, p. 145. 
3) Loc. cit. May 8, p. 488. 


We doubt 


dark. Economic feudalism had no plans, but 
plenty of sound principles applicable under all 
conditions and in every emergency. Both Mer- 
cantilism and the physiocratic system were well 
planned, but succeeded only in laying the foun- 
dation for Capitalism. State Socialism would, 
we believe, be rather to the liking of the Na- 
tion. Its editors probably had this in mind 
when writing that the Administration recog- 
nized and are prepared to accept the ultimate 
social implications of their immediate meas- 
ures. Adding: 

“Tt should be obvious that the Administration can- 
not give jobs to workers and food to everyone, with- 
out assuming a measure of control not contemplated in 
that ‘charter of anarchy’, our Constitution.” 

Although ‘President Roosevelt’s economic 
plans are not entirely parallel with the Papal 
suggestions,” in the opinion of The Register, of 
Denver, ‘there is,” it asserts editorially, “re- 
markable similarity.”4) The resemblance is, 
we believe, only superficial. While it is true 
that the Holy Father has pointed out in ‘‘Quad- 
ragesimo anno”, “industry and business must be 
controlled for the common good,” there remains 
the pertinent question just what is meant by 
control, how it is to be exerted, and by whom? 
The Christian-Social school demands far-reach- 
ing self-government for economic groups and 
as little interference on the part of central 
government as the guilds of the Middle Ages 
experienced in Italy or Germany, and no more 
than is absolutely necessary for public welfare. 
It abhors both centralization of power and bu- 
reaucracy, recognizing the latter to be insep- 
arable from the former and both prone to tend 
toward and end in absolutism. Irrespective of 
whether the twain obtain to power in a mon- 
archy, a city republic, or a modern democracy. 
Once they have assumed control, individuals 
and corporations no longer possess that freedom 
of initiative and action which men must possess 
if they are to exercise their abilities with the 
highest degree of energy, diligence and self- 
sacrifice possible to them. 


The mere fact that industry is to be con- 
trolled, that possibly some of its worst excesses 
are to be suppressed, that corporations are to 
be permitted to determine policies and prices, 
does not guarantee all this will be guided by 
principles promising a true restoration of the 
economic system, based on a solid foundation. 
But it is just this that matters. Let us remem- 
ber in this connection a certain brief, but sig- 
nificant and important sentence of “Quadrage- 
simo anno”: 


“It is very necessary, that economic affairs be once 
more subjected to and governed by a true and effective 
guiding principle.” 

Pius XI. further reminds us that there is 
danger of jumping from the frying pan into 
the fire, if we do nothing more than effect a 


4) Loc. cit. May 21, p. 1. 
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change from a system of free competition to 


the economic supremacy which has within re- 
cent times taken its place: 


__ “For this is a headstrong and vehement power which, 
if it is to prove beneficial to mankind, needs to be 
curbed strongly and ruled with prudence. It cannot, 
however, be curbed and governed by itself.” 

From what follows in the Encyclical, it is 
quite evident to what power the Holy Father 
looks to accomplish this purpose. It is certain- 
ly not the State, for he continues: 


“More lofty and noble principles must therefore be 
sought, in order to control this supremacy sternly and 
uncompromisingly: to-wit, social justice and social 
charity.” 

Then follows, what we consider one of the 
essential declarations of this great document, 
one that declares plainly the necessity of put- 
ting society back on a spiritual and moral foun- 
dation, lest any new house we may build should 
fall with a crash. Pius XI. declares: 

“To that end all the institutions of public and social 
life must be imbued with the spirit of justice, and this 
justice must above all be truly operative, must build 
up a juridical and social order able to pervade all eco- 
nomic activity. Social charity should be, as it were, 
the soul of this order and the duty of the State will be 
to protect and defend it effectively. This task it will 
perform the more readily if it frees itself from those 
burdens which, as we have already declared, are not 
properly its own.” 

While it is true that what is now being done 
is emergency-action, it is evident that the trend 
towards federalization of power and State So- 
cialism is promoted thereby, that there is a 
tendency, for which the administration is not 
responsible, to throw burdens on the Govern- 
ment which are, to use the words of the Ency- 
clical, ‘‘not properly its own.” We are not, in 
truth, building up ‘‘a juridical and social order 
able to pervade all economic activity.” We are 
rather permitting the Federal government to 
drift in a direction where lies control of all ma- 
jor activities of the Nation by the Federal pow- 
er. A course such as this, once adopted, almost 
invariably leads to the bitter end of State So- 
cialism. The corporative state is quite apt to 
become a servile state. While we are already 
on the way, it is well we should at least realize 
that our voyage may not be devoid of hazards. 


(Spee 


The emphasis laid by the Church on justice 
towards the workers and the poor in general 
becomes apparent from even the briefest glance 
at the classification, in the catechism, of the 
sins that cry to Heaven for vengeance. “Op- 
pression of the poor” and “defrauding the lab- 
orer of his wages” are there placed in the same 
category with “wilful murder” and the “sin of 
Sodom.” How vastly superior to the present 
a society would be in which the four crimes 
were punished equally and their perpetrators 
subjected to the same ostracism ! 


From Laissez Faire to What? 


Instead of an Introduction 


We are committed to the Platonic idea of the State, 
the State which will regulate the lives of its citizens; 
and in such a State, government by the democratic 
Parliamentary system must degenerate, with more or 
less rapidity according to the character of the people, 
into an auction of authority, with the power ultimately 
falling into the hands of those who can offer the most 
“bread and games”. The process of degeneration may 
be slowed down, may be for a time arrested, by the 
phenomenon of a strong, honest man intruding into 
political life. Then temporarily “the old customs and 
phrases are confronted, turned back, or laid away.” 
But it is only an interruption. Kleon is always around 
the corner waiting to mount the tribunal again. 


SIR FRANK FOX‘) 


In my opinion, the basic policy of this ad- 
ministration, as it is coming to be embodied in 
legislation and in administrative action, ex- 
presses a concept of the relation of worker to 
employer, debtor to creditor, state to people, 
which is quite unlike that of the last twelve 
years, at least. 

The expression of this new policy in practical 
governmental action was, in my opinion, des- 
tined to come because the fundamental policy 
of the last twelve years was destined to fail. 
The depression and the breakdown of business 
in the past months hastened the necessary ex- 
pression of a new concept. 

Its formulation thus was born of necessity, 
but the principle back of it is very old. It per- 
haps can best be expressed in the word partner- 
ship, used by President Roosevelt recently. It 
conceives of the relationship of worker and em- 
ployer, debtor and creditor, state and people, 
as a common effort to unify the people of this 
country, regardless of economic group or geo- 
graphical distinction, into a genuine nation of 
equals, conserving the values of our present 
economic order, but at the same time recogniz- 
ing a common interest in national well-being 
and prosperity. 

RAYMOND MOLEY, 
Assistant Secretary of State?) 

There is a country-wide dumping of respons- 
ibility on the Federal Government. If Mr. 
Roosevelt goes on collecting mandates, one aft- 
er another, until their sum is startling, it is 
because all the other powers—industry, com- 
merce, finance, labor, farmer and householder, 
State and city—virtually abdicate in his favor. 
America today literally asks for orders.... 

The tremendous changes we are enacting are 
not the result of conviction anywhere, and no 
one who has watched this Congress voting yes 
to every administration measure can think of 


1) Parliamentary Government: A Failure? London, 
1930, p. 118. 

2) As reported by Russell Owen in St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, May 22. “Moley is one of the 2 or 3 of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s closest advisers and confidants. 
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it as an assembly legislating a revolution. Yet 
that is what it is doing, pressed not so much 
by the President, who so far has not been 
obliged to crack the whip in a single instance, 
as by the same force which pushes him on, too, 
sometimes, one feels, beyond his intention, fast- 
er and further than he meant to go... ; 

In his present temper the American is not in 
the least afraid of experiments. He is not 
thinking of the remote consequences of his 
emergency demands. ... But he wants action, 
the immediate action promised by Mr. Roose- 
velt in his inaugural address, and no lobby ever 
exerted so much pressure on Congress as the 
people now bring to bear to induce the Presi- 
dent to use all the executive authority he can 
command. 

ANNE O’HARE McCoRMICK, 
N. Y. Times Magazine*) 
ok * Kk 

The activities of our own Government since 
President Roosevelt assumed office have moved 
....towards a mild dictatorship and abandon- 
ment of the free operation of Congressional 
government, but here the movement is not re- 
actionary in its trend. 

The unrestricted operation of democratic 
forces is everywhere being surrendered to the 
direction of a powerful administrative organ- 
ization. Such measures would seem to be in 
the direction of at least making action possible 
and of creating a governmental organism 
which can at least cope more effectively, how- 
ever wisely, with the gigantic economic, fi- 
nancial and social problems which society must 
undertake to solve. But democracies may well 
hold on to their power of correcting their own 
mistakes, and not allow the movement toward 
dictatorship to go too far. In other words, just 
as it is necessary to cure the evils of capitalism 
without destroying its principle of growth, so 
it is essential to protect the principles of 
growth inherent in democracy itself. It is 
clear, too, that a well-ordered democracy will 
acquire an effective ability to recognize, select 
and follow the superior men who are born of 
its own flesh and blood. : 

Information) 
ok * * 

Of the greatest significance was the perfectly 
obvious change in the prevailing sentiment of 
the membership [of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce]. Traditionally the stalwart champion 
of the doctrine of “less government in busi- 
ness,” uncompromising defender of the idea of 
“rugged individualism,” the Chamber this year 
gave ground. Under the leadership of its pres- 
ident, Henry I. Harriman, .... it was ready to 
subscribe to the idea of governmental control of 
business to a degree that would have seemed 
incredible a year ago. 


3) Vast Tides That Stir the Capital, May 7, p. 1-2. 
4) No. 118, April 18. Issued privately by Ivy Lee 
and Associates, N. Y. 


Cynical observers made two remarks: first, 
that the Chamber saw the handwriting on the 
wall and bowed more or less gracefully ; second, 
that business men have been beaten so black 
and blue by the depression that they are ready 
to accept anything that promises surcease. 
Probably there is some measure of truth in 
both these observations. But it was also ap- 
parent from speeches and from conversation in 
the lobbies that many business leaders sincerely 
have been converted to the belief that unre- 
strained individualism has outworn its place in 
America, and that the people as a whole will 
fare better under a planned economy. 

The Chamber echoed the testimony of its 
president before the Connery committee when 
it adopted resolutions favoring self-control of 
industry through trade councils, under govern- 
ment supervision. 

The Business Week*) 
* * * 

There is growing among sober-minded men 
in Congress, a minority it is true, but the core 
of the intelligence of that assembly, regardless 
of party, an alarm without bounds. 

The briefest review of the legislation enacted 
or proposed with every confidence that it will 
be enacted shows how very real the dangers are 
which cause this alarm. There will be nothing 
left of the American constitution and the sys- 
tem of republican government founded by it 
unless the conservative men in Congress, few 
as they are, are strengthened by the expressed 
determination of the people of the United 
States, organized everywhere for this purpose, 
not to have their constitutional government 
completely suspended by acts of the national 
legislature violating every elemental principle 
in the fundamental law of the United States. 

Unless this support comes at once, with a 
spontaneity and a fervor which compel respect, 
the days of the American people under a con- 
stitutional republic may be numbered. 

This is the wish of radicals, both collegiate 
and otherwise numskull, who are using a great 
national distress to force a revolution by un- 
constitutional and illegal acts of Congress. 

Chicago Daily Tribune®) 


ok * * 


An extensive, detailed Federal control of 
local production and working conditions in the 
most variable and differing operations in every 
form of industrial activity. ... constitutes, on 
its face, a regulation of production and not 
of commerce. The far-reaching result of ac- 
cepting a proposition that Congress can regu- 
late matters entrusted to local authority by 
arbitrarily prohibiting the movement of com- 
modities in interstate commerce unless pro- 
duced under such conditions as Congress pro- 
vides, would bring all freedom of commerce to 


5) May 17, 1938, 
6) Editorial, May 1, p. 12. 
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an end; eliminate the powers of local govern- 
ment; and disintegrate our Constitutional 
system. 

Apart from the revolutionary political 
authority thus asserted, the impracticability of 
the scheme becomes evident when we regard the 
multitudinous affairs involved, the infinite va- 
riety of minute details to be met, and the im- 
possibility of substituting in the many respects 
proposed the judgment of a Federal official 
for the delicate and vital operations which, in 
their nature, are and must be local, in the de- 
tail of their successful management. 

National Conference of Manufacturers’) 
* * * 


Ever since the outlines of the industrial con- 
trol plan began to emerge there has been heart- 
searching in the offices from which trade as- 
sociation leaders and their headquarters staffs 
essay to guide the destinies of the various 
branches of organized industry. Either the 
President is an idealist or he is counting on the 
forced evolution of something very different 
from some of the associations and association 
staffs now functioning. 

Business men....are looking forward to 
some quiet, perhaps some spectacular, organ- 
ization shakeups. They say that those who sur- 
vive must be schooled in economics as well as 
in practical business. But they add that they 
won’t be ‘“brain-trusters.” This is another 
kind of a job. Restoring the equilibrium of in- 
dustry is going to require something that most 
theoreticians haven’t got—first-hand knowl- 
edge of highly technical industrial detail, an 
understanding of markets and employer-em- 
ployee relations based on experience—and a 


hardy toughness. 
The Business Week®) 


A splendid example of social charity was 
given in Holland some years ago by the great 
Association of Catholic Farmers, which num- 
bers more than seventy thousand members. 
They had decided to establish co-operative 
stores, but when the small shopkeepers in the 
country besought them not to do so, because 
they would be ruined, the Association revoked 
its decision and merely from the motive of 
social charity restricted its co-operative activ- 
ity to agricultural implements alone. Of course 
this supposes a Christian spirit; therefore the 
Pope is right in saying, “All we have taught 
about reconstructing and perfecting the social 
order will be of no avail without a reform of 
manners;” and that “the first and most neces- 
sary remedy” lies in a reform of morals. 

Rev. C. RAAIJMAKERS, S. J. 
in The Christian Democrat 


7) Meeting under the auspices of the N. A. of M., 
Washington, April 28. From mimeographed copy of 


resolutions. 
8) May 17, 1933. 


Warder’s Review 


At Last! 


The folly of disregarding the harmony of in- 
terests, the Solidarity of the individuals and 
groups constituting the American people, is 
pointed out by the editor of the Monthly Letter 
of the National City Bank, of New York. Its 
last chapter, on the “Importance of Co-opera- 
tive Relations”, reaches the following finale: 

“The compensation of the different industrial groups 
cannot be fixed independent of each other. The com- 
pensation of each group comes from the others. A 
single group may view with indifference the loss of pur- 
chasing power in other groups, until it discovers that 
its own employment and income are dependent upon 
that purchasing power. Eventually all must learn that 
this highly organized economic system exists by the 
exchange of services on equitable terms, and that every 
group is necessarily concerned not only in fair play for 
itself but fair play for all the groups in the economic 
system. The principle of equity underlies all economic 
law. The economic system does not work unless it is 
in balance.”!) 

Two hundred years ago an Englishman 
wrote, in what some call a notorious and others 
a famous poem: 

Fools only strive 
To make a Great an honest Hive.2) 

Had the 19. century and our own followed the 
principle of equivalence rather than doctrines 
intended to divorce business from Christian 
ethics, it is reasonable to assume we should 
have avoided the anomalous condition, unpre- 
cedented throughout the ages: men, women 
and children hungry in the midst of plenty; 
millions poorly clad and housed in hovels while 
workingmen and artisans beg for employment. 


Repudiating a Long Cherished Principle 


“Let us alone,’ was the answer the great 
Minister of Louis XIV., Colbert, received from 
a group of leading merchants whom he had 
asked what he could do for them. Both the 
Physiocrats—and it is well to remember at the 
present time that Jefferson and Franklin were 
of this school—and Adam Smith adopted the 
opinion the State should not interfere with the 
economic affairs of its citizens, and made of it 


‘a principle, in fact. Less than a hundred years 


ago one of our Presidents, Van Buren, reiter- 
ated on a certain occasion the very demand the 
Frenchman referred to had expressed over a 
century earlier. 

What a change has now come over the com- 
mercial world! Its leaders are virtually beg- 
ging the Federal government to protect them 
against their own folly, against the very free- 
dom which not so very long ago was considered 
the essential of economic progress and success. 

On the 5th of May the Associated Press re- 


1) Loe. cit. May, p. 79. : 
2) Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees: or Private 
Vices, Publick Benefits. First publ. at London, 1706. 
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ported from Washington that Pennsylvania pe- 
troleum and bituminous coal producers had 
come to the Capital on that day “in quest of a 
new deal for their harassed industries.” What 
is meant by “a new deal”, the dispatch at 
once makes clear: 

“They advocated adoption of a measure to give the 
Secretary of the Interior sweeping power to control 
output as between states and operators, as well as con- 
trol of imports, exports and interstate shipments to 
end ‘suicidal’ competition.” 

What a confession! How the Manchesterians 
would stare even at these two words “suicidal 
competition”! They had declared it to be the 
soul of business and progress. “Hands Off!” 
was with them a dogma. The dispatch referred 
to, on the other hand, shows operators ap- 
proaching the Secretary of the Interior like 
vassals a monarch from whom they crave pro- 
tection against their enemies. Having named 
the independent producers who had approached 
Mr. Ickes and their conversation with him, the 
account goes on to declare: 

“The plan calls for Federal distribution of output and 
regulation of prices and miners’ wages.” 

An attitude of this nature on the part of so 
considerable a number of operators indicates 
the trend of current economic affairs and the 
direction in which we are progressing, not so 
much from well-reasoned choice, but rather be- 
cause circumstances are driving us on with re- 
sistless force. 


Reactionaries’ Conscience IIl at Ease 


Monarchical reactionaries of a hundred 
years ago, whose fear of Republicanism and 
Democracy seemed so absurd to Americans of 
that time, were frequently enough guilty of as- 
ininity. An Austrian censor would not, for 
instance, it is related, permit Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Caesar” to be played in Vienna because 
of the assassination of the man from one of 
whose names the German word Kaiser was de- 
rived. Deaf to every argument on the part 
of the manager of the theatre, he declared: 
“Murder whomsoever you will, but never a 
Kaiser.” 

It has remained for a group of American 
reactionaries to outdo such foolishness. The 
Social Service Bulletin quotes from a letter of 
Owen Geer: 

“The school boys who guard the traffic for the chil- 
dren crossing the streets in Wichita have always 
carried little red flags to stop oncoming motorists. The 
D. A. R. found the red flags altogether too disturbing. 
They petitioned the school board and succeeded in get- 
ting them changed to green flags! I kidded the Wichita 
High School North Assembly in an address there, and 
told them that since hearing about that, some of us are 
seriously considering petitioning God to remove red 
from the spectrum. I think it is an outrage to have so 
much red in those Kansas sunsets. I don’t know 


whether the D. A. R. has taken that into consideration 
or not.’’!) 


1) Loe. cit. Vol. XXIII, No. 8. 


Incidents of this nature may be. interpreted 
as the expression of a guilty conscience. How 
different the attitude of the forebears of the 
very same exalted Daughters, when Robert 
Owen came to America in 1825 with the inten- 
tion of founding a communistic colony on the 
banks of the Wabash river, called New Har- 
mony. He was made welcome, invited to ad- 
dress Congress, which he did, while no one 
seemed to fear either his presence in the coun- 
try or his contemplated plans. Of course, ex- 
isting conditions were unfavorable to the doc- 
trines professed by the celebrated Utopian. 


Contemporary Opinion 


Nationalization applied to the majority of 
enterprises, such as is now extolled by a new 
federal party, will be driven by force of circum- 
stances to collectivism. It is then to be con- 
demned. Public interest can nevertheless advise 
a limited state ownership in certain categories 
of goods, for example, when they represent an 
economic power that cannot, without danger 
to the public good, be left in the hands of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

From Program of L’Ecole Sociale 
Populaire, Montreal 


A number of challenging international emer- 
gencies have now forced the world to give 
serious thought to positive measures for bring- 
ing the arms traffic under rigid control. Sixty- 
two nations have adhered to the Pact of Paris, 
agreeing to seek the solution of their disputes 
only by peaceful means. Yet for more than 
fifteen months a virtual state of war has ob- 
tained in the Far East. In South America, 
Bolivia and Paraguay are using the implements 
of war in an attempt to carry out their con- 
flicting national policies. Many nations, the 
United States included, have deplored the vio- 
lation of these peace commitments. Mean- 
while, private manufacturers of arms and 
munitions have been selling their wares to the 
warring nations. Shall the nations that protest 
the violation of peace treaties permit their 
respective nationals to traffic in the implements 
of war used in the violation of these treaties? 
Are private citizens, for the sake of private 
profits, to be accorded the right, under law, to 
stultify the peace efforts of their respective 
governments? 

The Disarmament Conference is wrestling 
with this problem. It is realized that interna- 
tional anarchy will continue to prevail so long 
as armament manufacturers are permitted to 
undermine the peace pledges of governments. 


Federal Council Bulletin') 


1) Feb., p. 3. Publ. by Federal 
Churches of Christ in pane eral Council of the 
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We have not yet discovered any convincing 
reason for President Roosevelt’s post-Easter 
shock to the world; French comments in the 
reviews persist in viewing the abandonment of 
the gold standard by the U. S. through English 
eyes. It is thought—or suggested—that only 
England is concerned with the U. S. Presi- 
dent’s stroke, but at the same time the French 
Government is taking steps to add more stones 
to its import walls to curtail the benefits which 
a depreciated dollar might give to American 
products in France. We believe that none of 
the politicians, in any country, has any clear 
conception of the whole financial and economic 
situation and are all endeavoring selfishly to 
promote their own, or their country’s, appar- 
ent well-being at everybody else’s expense. Sel- 
fishness still rules despite the clichés talked 
about international good will and co-operation. 
The U.S. President’s depreciation of the dollar 
was intended to benefit U. S. A., whatever ef- 
fects it might have on any and every other na- 
tion. Great Britain retorts by doubling its 
Exchange Equalization Account to protect the 
interests of the pound at the expense of any or 
every other nation. France has not quite made 
up its mind whether or not its gold standard is 
the one rock of security in the world flux, and 
until it does so persists in standing pat. Mean- 
while preparations are being made for a World 
Economic Conference of some sixty nations, 
the success of which depends absolutely on the 
unselfishness or each nation for the good of all. 
How far the Conference will succeed without 
a Christian basis we cannot imagine. 

Catholic Times, 
London 


It is a commonplace of modern business, that 
the shareholder is not expected to have a con- 
science about the undertakings in which he in- 
vests his money. He cannot play an effective 
part in the running of the huge concerns in 
which he has a minute share of ownership; and 
the practice of spreading investments and of 
buying and selling shares at frequent intervals 
in search of windfall profits makes strongly 
against the shareholders retaining even such 
interest and sense of responsibility as they 
used to have. But some shareholders feel that 
ownership carries moral responsibility with it, 
and when Mr. Clegg, Secretary of the Bank 
Officers’ Guild, attempted at the recent meet- 
ings of the Big Five!) to protest against the 
action of the banks in cutting down the salaries 
of their staffs, at a time when a handsome 
dividend was being paid, he raised an issue 
which shareholders cannot altogether ignore. 
No attempt was made to answer Mr. Clegg’s 
case, the official reply being that questions of 
the treatment of staff are purely a matter be- 
tween the directors and the employees, and do 
not concern the shareholders at all. But clear- 


ly there was a case to be answered. Bank 
clerks are not the worst off class in the com- 
munity ; they have security and some special ad- 
vantages, but to receive after ten years’ service 
a maximum of £250 a year in London (with 
substantially lower rates in the provinces) is 
not very encouraging to men who are expected 
to be educated men, and to keep up a high 
standard of middle-class respectability. 


The New Statesman?) 


Few citizens of Arkansas understand the 
true relation between their economic condition 
and the successful careers of some of the in- 
dustrially, politically and financially important 
native Arkansans. They do not realize that 
such successes have been largely built upon 
service, in one form or another, to the Wall 
Street system which has exploited the great 
natural wealth of the state. They have not 
seen the connection between depleted public 
school treasuries and the huge bond issues for 
highways, public buildings, Confederate pen- 
sions, etc., that have been floated by Arkansas 
politicians through the Wall Street banking 
houses, and which now consume the greater 
part of all public revenues produced in Ar- 
kansas. 

If the people of Arkansas had a political sys- 
tem run for the people and not for the Wall 
Street friends of the political bosses, the chil- 
dren of Arkansas would not be robbed of their 
educational opportunities in order that the 
state may keep up its heavy payments on the 
bond issues. Members of the State Legislature 
would not be praised, as some Arkansas news- 
papers have praised them, for cutting down on 
educational appropriations and for abolishing 
the office of School Superintendent and other 
reactionary measures. Instead, the State Gov- 
erment would be forced to seize for the people 
a part of the profits of the common enterprises 
which should belong to the people, but have 
been given to private interests. 

Arkansas today is a perfect example of a 
good cow that has been milked to death. If the 
people of Arkansas could be given all the facts 
about what is wrong, they might be fired with 
a determination to free the wealth of their state 
from the control of its selfish exploiters, to 
strip their popular heroes of the haloes they 
now wear, and to come into their own through 
reclaiming the economic advantage of which 
they have been robbed by Wall Street’s Ar- 
kansas agents. 

ROBERT J. LAMBERT 
“Both Sides of the Map of Arkansas’) 


1) London banks. 2) The question regarding the 
moral responsibility of stockholders is of great import- 
ance and presses for discussion. Ed. S. J. 

8) Publ. in The Tulsa Tribune. The article is a com- 
mentary on our oft repeated assertion that the West 
and South must emancipate themselves from the domi- 
nation of the financial Hast. 


SOCIAL 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


An institute of Christian art was inaugu- 
rated in the conference room of the Minerva 
at Rome on March 27. It is to be known as the 
Instituto “Beato Angelico” di studi per |’ Arte 
sacra. 


The first course is to extend over a time of two 
years and cover seven branches. aesthetics, liturgy, 
iconography, hagiography, the history of religion in 
regard to art, the history of art, and the technic of re- 
ligious art. Participants will be granted a diploma at 
the close of the course. The first lecture, on religious 
art, was delivered by the Master General of the Order 
of Preachers, P. Gillet. 


The first pronouncement by the Holy Father 
on the Catholic Land Movement in England is 
contained in the following letter from Cardinal 
Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, addressed to 
the Very Rev. Dr. Herbert Vaughan, Chairman 
of the South of England Catholic Land Asso- 
ciation : 

“His Holiness has heard with pleasure of the good 
work undertaken by the South of England Catholic 
Land Association in training men for the sane and 
healthy life of the country. His Holiness hopes that 
this work may receive the generous support which it 
merits, and most gladly bestows his Apostolic Bene- 
diction upon the organizers, the workers, and all who 
by financial aid assist it in the early stages of its exist- 
ence, when such help is so necessary.” 


Under the chairmanship of Mr. C. J. Han- 
ratty, Canada, the Apostolatus Maris Executive 
Committee held its meetings in Rotterdam re- 
cently. During its several sessions much at- 
tention was given to the question of organizing 
special services for women seafarers. Rev. H. 
A. Reinhold, Organizer of the German Aposto- 
lat des Meeres, reported the results of a recent 
organizing visit to the United States where, in 
conjunction with Rev. J. E. Rockliff, valuable 
work has been done in furtherance of the sea- 
apostolate movement. 

Rev. D. M. Chute, Apostolatus Maris Chaplain at 
Genoa, was received in private audience recently by the 
Holy Father. His Holiness expressed a deep interest 
in the apostolate to the Catholic seafarers and gave a 


special blessing to all those who contribute in any way 
to the expansion of Apostolatus Maris. 


A vigorous campaign of Catholic Action has 
been launched in Korea by the three Vicars 
Apostolic and the two Prefects Apostolic. 

Under Msgr. Morris, Prefect Apostolic of 


Peng Yang, a Bureau of Information and Pub- - 


licity has been formed to deal with the publica- 
tion abroad of Catholic news from Korea, the 
gathering of historical data touching Korean 
missions, and with conferences, libraries, muse- 
ums, Catholic cinemas, rural problems, in- 
dustrial relations, works of charity and Cath- 
olic emigration problems. 

A second bureau, directed by Bishop Larribeau, 


Vicar-Apostolic of Seoul, is to concern itself with Cath- 
olic evidence work, Catholic literature, Government re- 


REVIEW 


lations and legal questions, and will compile Catholic 
statistics. It is planned to launch a monthly magazine 
for Korean youth, to be maintained jointly by the five 
ecclesiastical territories. 


Good Friday sermons in the streets and the 
public recitation of the Stations of the Cross 
are extending to all the principal towns of Eng- 
land as each year goes by. 


This year in addition to the Holy Week sermons in 
Hyde Park, London, large and reverent crowds gath- 
ered on Good Friday in Hanley Market Place, in the 
streets of Exeter, and in Connal Horse Square, Not- 
tingham, for the Stations of the Cross, whilst sermons 
were preached in Liverpool, Carlisle and Eynsham, near 
Oxford. In the majority of cases the local centres of 
the Catholic Evidence Guild were responsible for the 
arrangements. 

In Liverpool, where Fathers Declan, O.F.M., and Ty 
Winder preached open-air sermons, meetings were at- 
tended by a large and reverent crowd, whose interest 
was maintained until the conclusion. “At Fontenoy 
Street,” says a report published in the Catholic Times, 
“the successive Stations of the Cross were held aloft 
as Father Declan dwelt upon them and recited the pray- 
ers of contemplation.” 


The Queensland Government has approved 
the plan launched by Msgr. Duhig, Archbishop 
of Brisbane, for settling youths on the land. 
Under the scheme, suitable boys are to be sent 
to farmers approved by the Department of Ag- 
riculture for training purposes. The Govern- 
ment is co-operating by making available to 
such boys a sum equivalent to the present rate 
of relief wages and ration allowance paid to 
boys over 18. 

The plan insists that such boys shall not replace any 
labor already in rural pursuits; the youths will be over 
and above the present labor requirements. In view of 
the Crown lands which will be eventually thrown open 
in the North, the scheme is to be State-wide. 

Discussing the plan with a press representative, 
Msgr. Duhig stated that most Queensland town boys are 
only a generation removed from country life. But the 
present education system has been directed towards 
making clerks, not farmers. He insisted that a knowl- 


edge of country life should be an essential part of every 
school curriculum. 


A program of social restoration, based on the 
Pope’s. encyclicals on social questions and 
drawn up by a committee of L’Ecole Sociale 
Populaire, Montreal, under the chairmanship 
of Rev. J. P. Archambault, was made public 
early in April. It was presented as “the path 
that can be best be followed by Catholics in 
this province.” 

The program includes the declaration that 
“all necessary reforms must put an end to eco- 
nomic dictatorship and achieve a more equit- 
able distribution of wealth,” the assertion that 
“all classes of society must return to the true 
Christian spirit of justice, charity and moder- 
ation,” and the statement that “the State, by 
legislative reform, must subject financial insti- 
tutions to severe surveillance in order to sup- 
press over-capitalization, ‘watered’ stocks, 
abuse of credit and speculation.” 
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It is also recommended the State undertake to “di- 
rect phases of national economy by means of a nation- 
wide council expressive of co-operative organization,” 
that social legislation assuring workers of adequate 
protection in case of accidents, sickness, old age and 
unemployment and assuring farmers of protection 
against fire, cattle disease, and crop failure be enacted. 
It is urged workers be permitted to participate in the 
profits of the concern for which they work, grants be 
given to large families and income taxes on small 
salaries be reduced. 

Industrialized agriculture should be checked and 
farmers should be encouraged to maintain time-worn 
agricultural methods in order to preserve equilibrium 
between urban and rural population, the statement 
says. Methodical colonization is approved as a further 
means of attaining that end. 


CREMATION 


Evidently without opposition by the mass of 
the people, cremation of bodies of paupers or 
other unclaimed corpses has been established 
here and there in our country. Pittsburgh 
papers of May 7 reported: 

“The two-year search of Mrs. Susanna Benko of 2904 
Westmar street for her missing husband was believed 
to have ended Saturday when Mrs. Benko, examining 
photos at the morgue, identified one labeled ‘John 
Booney’ as that of her husband. 

“Mrs. Benko said her husband had left home March 
12, 1931. He was struck by an automobile and fatally 
injured near Imperial March 14,,1931. The body was 
cremated two years ago when relatives had failed to 
claim it.” 

The intention on the part of public officials to intro- 
duce cremation of the remains of paupers and others, 
whose bodies might remain unclaimed, in St. Louis, was 
not carried out. The District League of the C. U. of 
Mo. had immediately announced it would oppose ener- 
getically any attempt to legalize this mode of dispos- 
ing of the corpses of the poor. 


BACK-TO-THE-LAND 


The back-to-the-land movement is slowing 
down, young people are not leaving the farms, 
and many of those who have left prior to the 
economic depression have come back, bringing 
families with them, in the opinion of T. B. 
Manny, of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. He believes that now this home-flow 
is diminishing, being almost completed for the 
city unemployed who have such havens of 
refuge. 

Since 1929 thousands of abandoned farm- 
steads throughout the United States have been 
occupied, new tenants have come to the desert- 
ed farms in the cut-over lands of the Great 
Lakes States and the submarginal farming 
areas of the Appalachians, and the demand for 
rental of farm land in the great agricultural 
areas has reached a new high level. 


In many farm homes there are now members of the 
family who have been absent in the city for many 
years. Young people, unable to find work in the cities, 
have returned to their farm homes by the thousands. 
In many cases whole families have moved back to the 
agricultural districts to live with relatives, doubling 
up the number of persons on the individual farms. 

The recent slowing down of the farmward move- 
ment, according to Dr. Manny, is due largely to the fact 
that the unemployed with relatives living on farms 
have already left the cities, because available farm 


properties are occupied, and because the unemployed 
left in the cities do not possess the funds necessary to 
make a start in farming. 

Relief funds are more available in the cities than in 
most rural areas. This has had the tendency to cause 
unemployed to stay in the cities. In many instances 
unemployed who might otherwise have gone to the 
farms have taken up residence in suburbs, where it is 
possible to supplement relief aid by raising garden 
produce. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Juvenile delinquency has increased 50 per- 
cent in New York City during the last year, 
according to the results of a survey by the Boy 
Scout Foundation, made public on May 6. The 
District Attorneys of the five boroughs are said 
to have declared that there are startling in- 
creases in the number of young boys arrested 
and that the menace of the street gang is in- 
creasing in the metropolis. 


“Juvenile delinquency is increasing,” said District 
Attorney Thomas C. T. Crain. “Youth is the most per- 
sistent violator of law. The need for the development 
in the young of moral fibre was never more urgent 
than now.” 

District Attorney James T. Hallinan of Queens said 
the situation there had become so bad that he intended 
to open a campaign to counteract the growing influence 
of street gangs among boys. 

“The increase of crime among our boys is appalling,” 
Mr. Hallinan declared. “I believe it is due to economic 
conditions which divert parents’ attention from the ac- 
tivities of the boys. The parents have their own press- 
ing problems and the boys naturally join street gangs. 
They gradually come under the influence of the ‘tough’ 
gangster, who is always watching for youths who will 
do the dangerous work while he collects the graft.” 

“Hivery day,” said District Attorney Thomas J. Walsh, 
“T see youths convicted and on their way to prison. 
The drift to the gang is the cause of this increase in 
crime among youths.” 

District Attorney Samuel J. Foley of the Bronx said 
that 55 percent of the crimes in that borough were com- 
mitted by boys under 20. 

According to District Attorney William F. X. Geog- 
han of Kings, who cited many cases of youths ar- 
rested for hold-ups while armed with pistols, scores of 
boys between 14 and 19 years are being employed as 
“spotters” and gun carriers for older criminals. | 


RACIALISM 


The attitude of many thoughtful Souther- 
ners towards the situation precipitated by the 
Scottsboro and Crawford cases is that it would 
be wise for Southern courts to begin calling 
Negro jurors occasionally. Some fifteen or 
twenty years ago this was done in the Rich- 
mond Hustings Court, for example, and with 
satisfactory results. 

The Richmond News Leader has the following to 
say on the existing situation: 

“Failure to call Negroes for jury service in the South 
will produce more and more complications as time goes 
on. The second trial of the Scottsboro case probably 
has marked an epoch in this respect. Increasingly it 
will be contended that white juries are prejudiced 
against Negro prisoners in cases involving alleged 
crimes against white women. This, in turn, may in- 
crease the difficulties of extraditing Negroes who escape 
into Northern States. To avoid this, the fair and pru- 
dent course, in our opinion, is to remove the cause of 
complaint by using Negro jurors on occasion.” 
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COOPERATION 


Recently published, the Report of the Reor- 
ganization Commission for Milk, which was 
created under the British Agricultural Market- 
ing Act of 1931, contains the following refer- 
ence to the increased participation of English 
cooperatives in the retail distribution of milk. 
The Report says: 

“Apart from the growth of large distributive units 
in private and joint-stock company ownership, there has 
been an increasing participation in the retail milk trade 
by the industrial co-operative societies. In fact, the 
development of the milk trade of these societies since 
the War has been remarkable. In 1919, the co-opera- 
tive movement was responsible for no more than 2% 
percent of the total liquid-milk distributive trade in 
England and Wales, but by 1930-1, the proportion had 
increased to 14 percent. The total quantity of milk 
distributed by 352 societies in the latter year exceeded 
100 million gallons, and a. steady rate of progress is 
being maintained. The trade has reached such propor- 
tions that the co-operative movement has established 
a special organization to deal with it—namely, the Na- 
tional Co-operative Milk Trade Association.” 


REACTION OF LISTENERS TO RADIO PROGRAMS 


Professor Kirkpatrick of the University of 
Minnesota has used the questionnaire method 
to inquire into the attitudes and habits of radio 
listeners. The results of his inquiry, published 
in a pamphlet, are very interesting. The ques- 
tionnaire was well designed; the sample of 
Minneapolis population which he induced to 
answer it numbered nearly 500, was selected by 
taking the first and last name in the first and 
last column of each page of the Minneapolis 
telephone directory, and, when analyzed, 
proved to have substantially the same age, sex, 
and class distribution as the whole population 
of Minneapolis. 

According to the answers, the average time which 
each person spent listening to the radio was 19.6 hours 
per week, the maximum for one person being 85 hours. 
The class which had the highest average was house- 
wives, and “the evidence seems to suggest that radio 
listening is relatively unpopular among the persons 
who rank in the higher occupational groups.” 

The most interesting results, perhaps, were obtained 
from the question asking which types of program and 
which “radio personalities” the listeners particularly 
favored and which they “tuned out in disgust.” It is 
a curious fact that the answers seem to show that clas- 
sical music is more popalie in Minneapolis than jazz; 
‘the former comes well up in the list of popularity, while 
the bottom of the list reads: “advertising, religious 
sermons, crooners, political speeches, jazz music,” in 
their order of increasing unpopularity. 


RE-FORESTATION THROUGH TAX-FORECLOSURES 


About one million acres of Pennsylvania for- 
est land are tax delinquent, according to Dr. 
HK. A. Ziegler, Director of the Forest Research 
Institute, Mont Alto, who has recently com- 
pleted a study of the idle land situation in the 
State. 

This acreage represents nearly one-thirteenth of the 
total woodland area of Pennsylvania, and has reverted 


to the counties by tax title or was advertised for tax 
sale in 1932. Dr. Ziegler believes that taxes delinquent 


to 1931 and taxes unpaid in 1932 will raise this figure. 
These lands are considered suitable only for raising 
timber. Fire protection and reforestation will eventu- 
ally bring them back to production. 

The State of Oregon is authorized by enactment 
of Senate Bill No. 215 to accept conveyance title to 
county lands acquired through tax foreclosures. The 
act becomes effective on June 10, and after June 30 
there is no restriction as to the number of acres that 
may be so acquired. During 1932 some 12,000 acres of 
county land was offered the State, but was refused be- 
cause of the necessity of securing an abstract. The 
new act permits the State to accept title to tax delin- 
quent lands from the counties without the necessity of 
securing an abstract. 


THE MACHINE 


Among the machines shown at the Interna- 
tional Exposition at Chicago there is a portable 
belt conveyor sixty feet long, a large self-feed- 
ing bucket loader, power-propelled on its own 
crawlers, and capable of handling over a ton of 
gravel in 20 seconds, a ditcher that cuts a mile 
of ditch a day, and a light belt conveyor for 
unloading cars and loading trucks in coal yards. 

Of general interest will be the “mechanical brain” 
on the ditcher which lets the machine cut through the 
toughest digging, and yet prevents it from harming any 
underground and unforeseen water pipe or wire con- 
duit; also the self-cleaning buckets of the machine, 
which are rigid enough to cut through coral rock when 
underground, and turn literally inside out to empty 
their load upon the conveyor. ; ; 

A working model of the Barber-Greene Bituminous 
Paver and Finisher which lays tar or asphalt roads at 
the rate of a mile a day will be seen actually laying a 
miniature road. 


RISK-SHARING 


A plan which, under present circumstances, 
has much to commend it, was agreed upon by 
Rochester manufacturers and clothing work- 
ers. While there is to be another wage-cut of 
about 20 percent of the weekly wage, it is to be 
in the nature of a loan. 

The Clothiers’ Exchange, which is the employers’ or- 
ganization, has promised the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers to refund the loan within 5 years, though the 
time may be extended if the companies fail to show a 
net profit in any year. Until they repay, no dividends 
can be declared, no allocations made to reserves. 

“Workers have helped out individual employers be- 
fore this, to gain an interest in a business, to save 
their jobs,” says the Business Week. “The Rochester 
program applies the same solution to the problems of 


a whole market, and sets a new pace for collective 
bargaining.” 


LYNCHING 


There is concerted effort on the part of an 
influential group of white women of the South 
to combat the evil of lynching. Addressing a 
meeting of women at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames, director of woman’s 
work of the Commission of International Co- 
operation, said: 

“The basis for the movement agai i i 
respect for the social teachings jonly ee ae ee 


ligion, respect for federal and state constitutions, re- 
spect for courts and respect for society.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


“Pictures from the German 
Sioux Missions” 


It was under this not entirely correct title 
the daily Illinois Staatszeitung of Chicago in 
January, 1891, published a communication ad- 
dressed to it by one of the missionaries at St. 
Francis Mission, South Dakota. The author 
was undoubtedly the late Fr. Florian Digmann, 
S.J., who wrote on January 16., but a few 
weeks after the Battle of Wounded Knee. A 
massacre begun by the Indians but continued 
ruthlessly to the bitter end by the troops under 
command of General Miles. In spite of the ter- 
rible provocation to which the Sioux were sub- 
jected on that occasion and the vindictiveness 
the slaughter had aroused, St. Francis Mission, 
unguarded though it was, was not for a mo- 
ment even threatened, while at Rosebud Agency 
the Whites trembled for their lives although 
protected by soldiers. Since St. Francis Mis- 
sion was at that time in charge of members of 
the Society of Jesus of the German province, 
Fr. Digmann’s letter deserves a place in these 
columns. 

k * 7k 

I do not believe in a premeditated plan on the 
part of Sitting Bull, or any other chief, to enter 
upon a general revolt. Those who knew Sitting 


Bull deny it. But, since he is dead, he cannot, 


defend himself. If Col. Gallagher had remain- 
ed the agent at Pine Ridge, and Mr. Wright had 
been at our reservation at the time, I believe 
no military interference would ever have been 
necessary, and we would have had no stampede 
and no bloodshed. The craze would have died 
out, as it had no other foundation than the 
story of the “spirit”? and the empty promises 
and threats of Short Bull and his associates. 
According to what many Indians tell me of the 
latter, he must have been a sort of sorcerer. At 
any rate, he knew how to keep their expecta- 
tions alive from day to day. But this could not 
have lasted for any length of time. He had 
spoken of a fire which was to consume the 
earth, of a cyclone destroying everything, of a 
fearful hailstorm, and of a deluge. Nothing 
came to pass. His promises about his magic 
coats which bullets could not pierce would soon 
have been found to be equally vain, the strong- 
est faith in him would have been shaken, and 
the Indians would have heaped disgrace upon 
the deceiver. How firmly the Indians believed 
in Short Bull at the time, even those who seem- 
ed otherwise reasonable, is evident from the 
fact that they wished to take their children out 
of school for fear they might burn up with us, 
or be changed into dogs in the next world, be- 
cause they had not taken part in the Ghost 
Dance. I told them that if everything else per- 
ished, St. Francis Mission would survive, and 
urged them to leave their children where they 
would be well taken care of. The majority 
obeyed me. Only a few removed their children 


secretly. From our nearest camp, the “Owl 
Feather” village, only three went with them 
into the Bad Lands. 

The morning after the soldiers had arrived 
ii held a council with the Indians, in the course 
of which we solemnly smoked the pipe of peace. 
They wished to request Col. Smith to issue a 
white flag to them. They remembered that in 
former times, soldiers, under the influence of 
liquor, had killed the innocent together with the 
guilty. I told them they had nothing to fear at 
the Mission. Col. Smith did not think it advis- 
able, either, to provide them with such a flag, 
because the rebels might get one like it, and 
thereby deceive the army. During the first days 
of suspense, therefore, a village of tents was set 
up between the Mission and the camp, located 
at a distance of two miles. But when every- 
thing remained quiet the Indians returned to 
their log cabins to look after their effects. 

Some individuals had taken advantage of the 
absence of the fugitives (rebels) and their rel- 
atives, had sold their hay to the cavalry, torn 
down their cabins and cut up the logs for fire- 
wood. 

Our Indians did not have a hand in it. Some 
of them feared for our Mission, and at a coun- 
cil they freely offered their services to protect 
us and to help us in case of need. “At your re- 
quest we stayed at home,” they declared. ‘‘You 
have made our hearts strong. Now we are 
glad.”” How often since then have I heard these 
and similar statements! 

This reminds me of an anecdote which Gen. 
Brooke related to Father Craft!) and myself. 
When Father Jutz?) brought the Indians back 
to Pine Ridge agency, they had taken an old 
flour-sack with them from the Mission and tied 
it to a long pole, using it as a flag of truce. 
Thus they went to meet the General. “What 
does this mean?” he asked. ‘“‘That we don’t 
want any war,” they replied. “Do we want 
war?” he answered. ‘We have come as the 
friends of all good Indians and to secure their 
life and property against those who are inclined 
to rebel. Away with the flag!’ By his quiet, 
patient and friendly dealings with them he 
gained their confidence, and would have 
ensured an amicable settlement if Sitting Bull’s 
death and the bloody encounter between the sol- 
diers and Big Foot’s band had not interfered. 
It is to be hoped that this will be brought to 
light in due time. 

The Indians are overgrown children, wards 
of the Government, and as such must be treated 
with patience and firmness. But children, it is 
said, are little men. These red children have a 
keen sense of justice and brotherly love. They 


1) Berghold, Rev. Alexander: The Indians’ Revenge. 
Some Appalling Events in the History of the Sioux. 
San Francisco, 1891, pp. 211-216 f. 

2) Regarding these two priests, the Ghost Dance and 
the massacre, see Mooney, James, The Ghost Dance Re- 
ligion, publ. by the Bureau of Ethnology, Wash., 1896, 


p. 872 
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must feel that one means well with them, and 
they will permit themselves to be led. It is now 
the middle of January, and they have not yet 
received their blankets and clothing, and they 
must freeze. The day before yesterday one of 
them said to me: “The Great Father must be 
ashamed to hear how poor we are after recelv- 
ing so many promises.” He told me they had 
once received a number of cows during Spotted 
Tail’s time; but at that time they still lived in 
tents and had no barns for their cattle, and 
during the winter these either ran away or 
died. During the last few years they have be- 
come more inclined to work; but there are still 
a good many shiftless individuals among them. 
Now would be the time to lend the willing ones 
a helping hand. The consequences of these re- 
cent disturbances will be felt for a long time. 
What has been frequently said prior to these 
late troubles is true. ‘‘The best and cheapest 
thing for the Government to do would be to 
give the Indians their rations promptly and to 
accustom them at the same time to farming and 
stock raising.’ The question of water is an im- 
portant one. For example: for miles around 
the Mission the soil is very good, but there are 
no streams and the Indians are not able to dig 
wells. Why could not the boring of artesian 
wells be tried? These would greatly increase 
the value of the land and soon repay the outlay. 
If I had the means, I would make a trial. Our 
present farmer is the best one we ever had. He 
personally goes about among the Indians, as- 
sisting their efforts, and shows a real interest 
in their advancement. Harmony prevails at all 
times between the officials and the agents. Mr. 
Wright is, as far as I know, a Chicago boy, and 
his motto is: “Be sure you are right, and go 
ahead.” Every one here is glad that he has 
been honorably reinstated in office. 

If you ask me what my hopes are, I will say 
that everything depends upon the means that are 
employed to overcome the distrust and bitter- 
ness caused by these disturbances. These trou- 
bles are a lesson to both the whites and the red- 
skins. We must not judge the revolt of the In- 
dians too harshly. Their distrust was awakened 
and fed. If they can be convinced that the com- 
ing of troops was intended for their own wel- 
fare, they will soon forget what has happened. 
If a father shows himself kind after he has 
punished the child, the punishment will soon be 
forgotten; and the child will even thank the 
father as soon as it realizes it was in the 
wrong. If the overflowing waters are now led 
into the right channel, and if by instruction in 
the true Faith the Indians are secured against 
following similar fanatical superstitions, then 
this may have been the last outbreak of the 
Sioux. Ploughs and schools will do all they can. 

_In conclusion, I must relate a trick the In- 
dian boys played on me. One day last December 
they conducted a regular Ghost Dance. As soon 
as they saw me coming around the corner they 


parted as suddenly as if a thunderbolt had 
dropped in their midst. We had strictly for- 
bidden that nonsense from the start. I pre- 
tended I had not noticed anything and went 
away. They soon gathered again and tried it 
once more. Then I could see a company of “sol- 
diers”, armed with sticks and commanded by 
a captain, coming down upon the dancers. 
When I went up to them they came and told me, 
very modestly: “Father, we are only playing 
Short-Bull-Catch; we know he is a deceiver and 
do not believe him.” These will hardly ever fall 
away again. 

You ought to have read the letters written by 
some of our pupils to their parents or grand- 
parents at Pine Ridge, and you would have 
said: Vivant crescant, floreant!—that is, the 
schools, especially those on the reservation. 
They do much good. We have not seen the end 
of trouble yet, but according to the latest re- 
ports an amicable settlement is near at hand. 
May God help us receive our confused flock in 
patience and love, and lead them upon the right 


path! 
PLEADS ee 


Franz von Loeher on German 
American Catholics in 1847 


German Catholics are not frequently referred 
to in the writings of European travelers who 
visited our country in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The opinion regarding them, 
recorded by Franz von Loeher (1818-1892), in 
the ‘“‘History and Conditions of the Germans in 
America”, first published in 1847, has for this 
reason special interest. He was, moreover, a 
historian of some note, who even many years 
after his sojourn in our country and Canada 
undertook journeys to Lower Italy, the Greek 
Islands, Cyprus, Crete and the Canary Islands, 
intended by his sponsors, Maximilian II. and 
Louis II. of Bavaria, to yield historical ma- 
terial. 

The chapter of the book referred to, devoted 
to the German Catholics in the U. S., reveals 
to an extent the superficiality of which Loeher 
was accused by German Americans of his time. 
Nevertheless the closing paragraph throws in- 
teresting light on both the characteristics and 
the attitude of German Catholics in America 
ninety years ago, and equally so on the views 
of the observer. Evidently desirous of present- 
ing an objective opinion, Loeher wrote: 

“The Catholic Germans derive their increase 
chiefly from Westphalia, the Alsace, Suabia and 
Bavaria; those from the former state are dis- 
tinguished by sincere piety, but are said to con- 
cede to the priesthood too much power over 
them. Catholic life is- very active in a great 
variety of Mission Societies and Confraterni- 
ties. The activity displayed by these Germans 
on behalf of their system of churches and 


schools is extraordinary; I was told in several 
cities that the priests accepted, for church pur- 
poses, more than half the weekly earnings, and 
even more, from servant girls. Because the 
Catholics do not wish to forego Catholic re- 
ligious instruction in their schools they are ob- 
liged to pay the usual school taxes to the State 
and, in addition, to maintain their own schools. 
Moreover, because they are strong by virtue of 
their unity and at the same time enjoy compe- 
tent leadership, the German Catholics surpass 
their countrymen (of other beliefs) also in pro- 
viding for charitable and religious institutions. 
It is, moreover, particularly creditable that 
they maintain their parochial schools as Ger- 
man schools as far as possible and provide 
thorough training, while in the German-Protes- 
tant schools the English language even now 
predominates and likewise superficiality inci- 
dental to a large variety of branches of study. 
It is regrettable that the Catholics are still in 
many instances prevented by their priests from 
cooperating actively with their countrymen, be- 
cause precisely they constitute so capable and 
estimable a part of the German population. 
Their newspaper, the Wahrheitsfreund—ap- 
pearing daily as a political, on Sundays as a 
religious journal—is edited with intelligence 
and learning, though tactics commonly desig- 
nated as Jesuitical (!) are at times very notice- 
able. The Katholische Kirchenzeitung of Bal- 
timore is less important.’’!) 

On the whole, this is a fair presentation of 
facts concerning the German Catholic pioneers 
in the U. S. Later observers cannot help but 
remark that they have remained true to the 
principles and practices referred to by the 
German historian and thus contributed to the 
spirit and growth of Catholic institutions in 
our country. 


Collectanea 


On his return-voyage to the United States 
from Europe late in 1841, Fr. Henry Damian 
Juncker, who, in 1857, became the first Bishop 
of the Diocese of Alton, Ill., was on the ocean 
sixty-four days. It seems, he had been given 
up by his friends in America as lost with the 
ship “Oceana”, which did go down. Juncker 
had intended to leave Havre on the ill-fated 
vessel but was prevented from sailing in her. 


In this, the year of the centenary of the com- 
ing of the Redemptorists to America, it is 
worthy of notice that Bishop Baraga, one of 
the most zealous and saintly among the Indian 
missionaries of the 19. century in America, 
came under the influence of St. Clemens Maria 


1) Loeher, Franz v. Geschichte und Zustiinde der 
inaeen in, Amerika. Cinc. 1847, 2. Aufl. Lyzg. 1855, 
pp. 428-9. 
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Hofbauer while a student of law at Vienna. The 
diary kept by Baraga during that period of his 
life, discovered at Laibach by Rev. Hugo Bren, 
OT eM) now of Lemont, Ill., contains several 
brief but highly significant statements, proving 
indubitably that the Catholic reformer, who 
Swept out much of the dangerous rubbish the 
Enlightenment had accumulated in Catholic 
Vienna, influenced Baraga deeply. He may 
perhaps even have helped to bring about a 
change in his career: from a civil servant in 
the service of the Austrian Government to the 
priesthood and the life of a missionary among 
the Indians in our country. 


On the 12th of July, 1817, Baraga wrote: 
“On July 12. I called on Pr. (priest) Weintridt, who 
directed me to the venerable Pater Hofbauer.” 

On July 25. he jotted down the following re- 
markable statement: 

“On July 25, in the afternoon, I made a general con- 
fession to the venerable P. Hofbauer. This day shall 
ever remain a memorable one for me because of the in- 
expressible graces God granted me.” 

The names of Weintridt and Hofbauer are 
written in Baraga’s diary in a code, i. e. an 
alphabet of his own. Fortunately, the key to 
this secret code has been preserved, inserted 
in the diary on a separate slip. 


Influenced by Hofbauer, and actuated by the 
desire to be near his spiritual father, Baraga 
had applied for admission to the Archdiocese 
of Vienna. However, the Bishop of Laibach of 
that time, Gruber, obtained him for Baraga’s 
native diocese, from which he ultimately came 
to the U. S. 


In the graveyard of the German American 
press there is a tombstone marked Norddeut- 
scher Katholik. We referred to this publica- 
tion on one occasion as “unknown and forgot- 
ten.” Our remarks brought no information re- 
garding this derelict, and it was by mere chance 
we have now discovered the weekly to have 
been published at Detroit. 

One of two clippings in our possession is said 
to have been extracted from an issue of this 
paper, dated June 21, 1894, while the other 
bears the notation July 12, of the same year. 
The Michigan metropolis is, furthermore, 
named as place of publication. 

However, it is not the mere fact of “just an- 
other German Catholic paper” having existed 
in our country at one time that creates interest 
in this publication, but the evident intention to 
publish a weekly solely for “North-German 
Catholics’! Proof that the tribal differences, 
an outstanding characteristic of the Germans, 
exerted an influence even among the immi- 
grants in our country and as late as the nine- 
ties of the last century. 


1) To whom we are indebted for this valuable infor- 
mation. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. ; 
First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 


ex. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, HU, 

Third Vice-President, Michael Deck, St. Louis, Mo. | 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. : 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, 
Baltimore, Md.; Chas. Knetzger, Peoria, Ill.; John 
A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
five members-at-large: H. Dittlinger, New Braun- 
fels, Tex.; Chas. F. Hilker,. Fort Wayne, Ind.; Geo. 
B. Doerger, Cincinnati, O.; Jos. M. Haider, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; and Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore. 

Hon. President: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 


be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the principal 
supporters and promoters and whose form varies according to 
the special needs of each nation, and the particular circewm- 
stances of each country, constitute what is generally known by 
a distinctive and surely a very noble name: Catholic Action 
or Action of Catholics. Pius X. 


A Trenchant Analysis and Program 


While Catholic Action has as one of its 
objectives the impregnation of society with 
Christian principles and the shaping of events 
and policies in accordance therewith, the pres- 
ent crisis demands alert and aggressive asser- 
tion of these principles. This conception ani- 
mates the telegram addressed to the recent con- 
vention of St. Joseph State League of Indiana 
by Mr. Henry Seyfried, of Indianapolis, past 
President of that Branch of the C. V. and long 
active in the Central Verein, of which he was 
once First Vice President: 


“Dwelling with you in spirit, permit me to express 
the hope that you continue your apostolic work and 
press forward program of Catholic school of thought 
for the reconstruction and reorganization of society. 
I presume to suggest the timeliness of emphasizing that 
present day problems are not merely economic and 
social but involve far-reaching moral questions, and 
that inasmuch as morality pure and undefiled has been 
preserved only by the Church and she alone possesses 
unerring teaching authority, present day movements to 
establish a new system and order must recognize her 
moral teaching lest legislative reforms may result in 
merely establishing a paternalistic servile state bot- 
tomed on materialistic humanitarianism.” 


A Warranted Demand 


A handful of Catholic priests and laymen of 
our country have for the past twenty-five or 
thirty years insisted that, for several reasons, 
before all Catholic workingmen and ultimate- 
ly employers and farmers should be organized 
in Catholic associations. In Buffalo, the late 
Fr. Herman J. Maeckel, S.J.,. founded St. 
Anne’s Workingmen’s Society, and at Dubuque 
Fr. Philip Marke, O.F.M., likewise organized 
the working men of his parish. St. Louis, how- 
ever, at one time had no less than six societies 
of Catholic workingmen, of which only one re- 
mains today, but it has adopted the constitu- 
tion of a pious fraternity, and is now known 
as St. Andrew’s Workingmen’s Sodality. 

Unfortunately, the explicit command of Pope 
Pius XI. that the religious and moral security 
of workingmen must be safeguarded in special 
manner whenever they are, because of circum- 
stances adverse to the organization of Catholic 
trade unions, led to hold membership in neutral 
unions, continues to be ignored. The Holy 
Father declares, in Quadragesimo anno, that in 
such cases “‘the rules and precautions recom- 
mended by our predecessor of saintly memory, 
Piux X.,” should be observed. ‘‘Among these 
precautions the first and most important is,” 
the Encyclical continues, “that side by side 
with these trade unions, there must always be 
associations which aim at giving their mem- 
bers a thorough religious and moral training, 
that these in turn may impart to the labor 
unions to which they belong the upright spirit 
which should direct their entire conduct. Thus 
will these unions exert a beneficent influence 
far beyond the ranks of their own members.” 


While the Encyclical has with us been free- 
ly discussed and quoted from, this particular 
subject has been treated with respectful si- 
lence, although present conditions indicate that 
Catholics of the country are in need of the very 
instructions and guidance organizations, such as 
Catholic workingmen’s societies, associations of 
Catholic employers and farmers, are able to 
convey and grant their members. In this re- 
gard a further recommendation from Quad- 
ragesimo anno deserves our attention: 

“Undoubtedly the first and immediate apostles of the 
workingmen must themselves be workingmen, while the 
apostles of the industrial and commercial world should 
themselves be employers and merchants.” 

Such leaders, the Encyclical goes on to de- 
clare, must be fittingly trained both amongst 
workingmen and amongst employers. “No 
easy task is here imposed upon the clergy,” 
Pius XI. declares, “wherefore all candidates for 
the sacred priesthood must be adequately pre- 


pared to meet it by intense study of social 
matters.” 


In the light of these considerations the re- 
quest addressed to this year’s convention of 
the Cath. Union of Mo. by St. Andrew’s Work- 
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ingmen’s Sodality of St. Louis is worthy of par- 
ticular attention. The petition declares: 

“Whereas: the trend of the present time is to give 
more consideration to the laboring classes, and the 
workingman is more and more demanding his natural 
and God-given rights, it is imperatively necessary that 
these demands be based on truly just and Christian 
principles; and 

“Whereas: we believe that the proper education and 
training of the workingmen, in this regard, can best be 
accomplished by organizing them into societies in which 
not only the knowledge of their rights but also the 
knowledge of their duties can be imparted; and 

“Whereas: such workingmen’s societies have repeat- 


edly been strongly recommended by the Holy Father, 
therefore: 


“Be it Resolved: that the Catholic Union of Mo. de- 
clare in favor of establishing Catholic Workingmen’s 
Societies in the Catholic parishes of larger industrial 
centers; and that we urge the Delegates of this con- 
vention and all other Catholics to use their influence 
towards the establishment and promotion of such or- 
ganizations.” 

The resolutions committee of the Cath. Union 
recommended adoption of the declaration to 
the convention, stating: 

“We deem it appropriate at this time to once more 
call attention to the desirability and necessity of or- 
ganizing Catholic workingmen’s societies or guilds.” 

The actions of farmers in Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin indicate that similar safeguards as those 
the Holy Father demands should be granted 
workingmen, must be thrown around Catholic 
farmers also. There must be found leaders 
among them, lay apostles, such as Pius XI. de- 
sires for leadership in the two groups men- 
tioned above, workingmen and employers, “en- 
dowed with a keen sense of justice, ready to 
oppose with real manly constancy unjust claims 
and unjust actions,’ but who shall prove de- 
pendable and “avoid extremes with consummate 
prudence and discretion.” Above all, men 
“thoroughly imbued with the charity of Christ, 
which alone has power to incline men’s hearts 
and wills firmly and gently to the laws of equity 
and justice.” 

“This course,” the Holy Father declares, 
“already productive of success in the past, we 
must follow now with alacrity.” All signs of 
the times point to the necessity of immediate 
action. 


What of the Rights of 60,000,000 
Policy-Holders? 


While the high salaries paid to presidents 
and other officers of the big insurance com- 
panies have elicited considerable attention in 
the course of the past few months, the press 
has not, generally speaking, pointed to “the 
scandalous situation that has arisen in the life 
insurance field,’ which the New York Nation 
evidently would wish Congress to deal with. 
An editorial on the subject, published in the 
issue of May 17 of the liberal weekly, declares: 

“We recognize that the Supreme Court has held that 


insurance cannot in any sense be regarded as ‘com- 
merce’, and therefore the insurance business is not 


subject to federal regulation. But the activities of the 
big companies have in recent months become a na- 
tional scandal. On March 10 the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York City stated that ‘despite the 
depression the current income of life-insurance com- 
panies was 50 percent more than is needed to pay all 
death claims, maturing endowments, and annuities, to- 
gether with payment of loans on policies or surrender 
for their cash value.’ Yet the companies have clamped 
down on all loans and cash-surrender payments, and 
have reduced dividends paid to policy-holders at the 
same time that they have increased salaries and com- 
missions to officers and employees. Some -companies 
frankly admit that their moratoriums on surrender 
payments violate established contract rights, if not also 
the laws of various States, and cynically add that the 
question of contract rights ‘will probably be settled in 
the courts.’ In other words, the policy-holder must go 
to the extraordinary expense of hauling the company 
into court if he would collect money legally due him.” 

_We know of workers hard hit by the depres- 
sion, struggling to keep their head above water, 
who were denied paltry sums because of the 
moratorium by a company whose president was 
paid more than the incumbent of the White 
House receives from the American people. “It 
is useless,” says the Nation, “to look to the 
State insurance departments to break up this 
racket, for most of them are the creatures of the 
big companies.” Nevertheless we wonder how 
many of the sixty million policy-holders, whose 
rights are at stake, would join a “White Shirt 
party” were one to be organized in our coun- 
try. The good nature and patience of the 
American people seem inexhaustible, i. e. when 
the offending parties are the great financial and 
industrial institutions of the country whose 
headquarters are situated, like that of the spider 
in the center of the cobweb, in some distant 
great city. The failure of one of our benevolent 
societies, or a Catholic fraternal, to extend 
every possible aid to their members in distress, 
would not, we believe, meet with the same toler- 
ance and forbearance the big companies have 


been accorded. 


Credit Union Notes 


If proletarian conditions are to be overcome 
by wage-earner ownership, the credit union 
should be fostered as a means to the desirable 
end emphasized by the Holy Father in the En- 
cyclical on the Reconstruction of the Social 
Order. 

With such thoughts in mind the Missouri 
Catholic Credit Union Conference recently ap- 
plied to the Rev. J. P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D., 
Lecturer on Sociology in Kenrick Seminary, St. 
Louis, for permission to address the students 
of his class on the parish credit union, its pur- 
poses and functioning. Rev. Fr. Donovan hav- 
ing willingly acceded to the request, Mr. B. 
Barhorst, President of the Conference, and Mr. 
A. F. Brockland, of the Central Bureau staff, 
addressed a group of seminarians on May 8. 
The history and principles of the movement 
were outlined by Mr. Brockland, while Mr. 
Barhorst spoke on the operation of a savings 
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and loan association of this kind. A lively dis- 
cussion aided towards demonstrating to the 
class both the beneficent nature and the pos- 
sibilities inherent in these co-operative banks, 
for that is, after all, what credit unions are. 


*« * ok 


At the recent annual convention of the Kan- 
sas Branch of the C. V. the representative of 
the Central Bureau was requested to explain 
the purposes and operation of Credit Unions 
to both the Committee on Resolutions and the 
assembled delegates. The gathering, more- 
over, approved the following resolution: 


“Recognizing the value of the cooperative thrift and 
loan associations, known as Credit Unions, we recom- 
mend their study and introduction especially in Cath- 
olic parishes. The excellent record of service and sta- 
bility achieved by Catholic Parish Credit Unions in 
Canada, in New England, and recently also in several 
mid-western states, offers a special warrant for this 
recommendation. 

“A further reason is the endorsement of Credit 
Unions and their active promotion by the Central Bu- 
reau and several Branches of the Central Verein. We 
urge the Secretaries of our affiliated Societies to read 
to the members the Credit Union Notes published in 
Central Blatt and Social Justice and to apply to the 
Central Bureau for information on Credit Unions.” 


* * * 


On the recommendation of the Central Bu- 
reau, the Missouri Catholic Credit Union Con- 
ference propose to introduce Credit Union sav- 
ings stamps and cards among present and pros- 
pective members, to stimulate thrift by facili- 
tating the saving of very small sums. 


At the meeting of the conference conducted on April 
20, the suggestion was unanimously welcomed. The Di- 
rector of the Bureau, acquainted since its inception with 
the thrift-stamp-card system introduced more than a 
half century ago in Austria-Hungary by the Royal Im- 
perial Post Office, had recommended its application to 
parish credit unions. He had, moreover, ascertained 
that the practice had been continued by the Austrian 
government at least until very recently, proof of its 
serviceability. 

The use of stamps, representing five cents, ten to 
a card, is recommended, the holder of the card to pre- 
sent it, when filled, to receive credit for 50 cents in 
his pass-book. While the chief purpose is to stimulate 
and facilitate saving by children, the cards are to be 
issued to adults likewise, in the assurance they will be 
of service to them also, at least in a fair percentage of 
cases. The advantages the plan offers were readily 
perceived by the practical credit unionists attending 
the conference, who are prepared to put it into practice 
with the Bureau’s cooperation, as soon as the best of 
several proposed methods of disposing of the cards and 
stamps will have been agreed upon and its compliance 
with the Missouri law ascertained. 


Once the suggestion will have been put into 
practice, the Central Bureau intends to offer 
cards and stamps to credit unions organized 
among members of the C. V. in other states. 
The hope seems warranted the C. U.s will pro- 
mote the use of both studiously and consist- 
ently, not permitting their employment to be 
merely a sporadic effort like those elicited by 
so many thrift schemes in the past. 


Catholics Again Proven Indifferent 
to Their Press 


With the intention of promoting the reading 
of Catholic periodicals and books, the Redemp- 
torist Fathers in charge of St. Boniface parish 
at Philadelphia had arranged for an exhibit of 
both in connection with the mission conducted 
in their church in the early part of March. 
While they do not express disappointment over 
the results of their endeavor, a communication 
addressed to the publishers of periodicals who 
had aided the exhibit, reveals, what we have so 
frequently declared to exist, indifference on the 
part of American Catholics towards the pro- 
ducts of a Christian press: 

“The great difficulty was to get the people to come 
and view the exhibit. Our exhibit was held in a large 
room right off the church. People could step from the 
church to the exhibit without the slightest inconveni- 
ence. The magazines, newspapers, books, and pam- 
phlets were attractively displayed. The room was 
ornamented with plants and neat signs and posters. 
The exhibit was held during the parish retreat, with 
an average attendance of 1100 people. The Rev. James 
Clark, C.SS.R., one of the best preachers in the coun- 
try, conducted the exercises, and stressed each evening 
the importance of the Catholic Press, and invited the 
people to come and view the exhibit. Yet the people did 
not come. Besides the Catholic Standard and Times 
and the German Nord-Amerika gave the display front 
page publicity. So you see the exhibit failed to get 
the people to view Catholic literature.” 


However, the exhibit was not a complete 
failure by any means, since it was visited by 
about a thousand adults and a thousand chil- 
dren within eight days. 


Few will be astonished to learn so laudable an 
undertaking to have yielded no better results. 
A mere relation of the fact will not mend mat- 
ters; nor will continued complaints help any. 
A frank discussion of the situation might at 
least lead to an understanding of the reasons 
responsible for the frigidity Catholics demon- 
strate towards their press. 


California Societies Join in Aiding 
Manchurian Relief Fund 


From California comes heartening news: 
Acting on the appeal of the President of the 
C. V. on behalf of the Manchurian Relief Fund, 
the officers of the State Branch commended this 
charity to the constituent societies, with the re- 
sult that 6 units responded with gifts of $10 
each. To this sum the officers added $10 from 
the treasury of the federation, forwarding $70 
to the Central Bureau. 

Another noteworthy contribution is that of $50, re- 
ceived from the Catholic Federation of Utica, N. ey 
raised by an entertainment. Yet another gift from a 
federation, $25, was tendered by the Chicago District 
League of the Cath. Women’s Union. The Nord Dakota 
Herold, already previously responsible for gifts from 
readers, sent us $17, made up of a contribution of $3 
from the. Altar Society at Pius, N. D., and donations 
from 16 individuals. Through the Secretary of the C. 
V. of Pennsylvania, Mr. John Wiesler, Jr., we received 
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$15, namely $5 each from St. Albertus Ben. Soc., All 
Saints Parish Group, and St. Louis Women’s Group, 
all of Philadelphia. Other Societies that sent contri- 
butions to the Fund are: Holy Family Soc., Waterbury, 
Conn. ($10), St. George Soc., Montgomery, Tex. ($6.85), 
St. Stephen’s Kesur Ver., Newark, N. J. ($5), and St. 
Joseph’s Ben. Soc., Bridgeport, Conn. ($5). Contribu- 
tions received directly from individuals were $10 from 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. Selinger, Mo., and $2 from Mrs. J. 
Peoples, Mo. 

As of May 31 the fund totals $2,119.72. If the 
undertaking is to be consummated—and it is 
most necessary that. this be done—energetic 
efforts will be required to raise the needed 


funds. 
* * * 


While members of the Kansas Branch of the 
C. V. and other Catholics in the state had, be- 
tween J une 30, 1932, and May 1 of the present 
year, contributed $55.75 to the relief-fund for 
the German Russian Catholic refugees in Har- 
bin, they were encouraged to participate more 
actively by the annual convention of the Branch, 
conducted May 10 and 11 at Marienthal. The 
resolution declares: 

“The undertaking engaged in by the Central Verein, 
the purpose of which is to transport some fifty 
Russian German Catholic refugees, now living as 
destitute exiles at Harbin in Manchuria, to Paraguay 
where the Government will set them up anew, deserves 
our generous support. These men, women and children 
are victims of religious persecution as well as were 
many, whose sad lot is recorded in history. 


“The Kansas Branch of the Central Verein pleads 
for contributions towards the Central Verein fund, for 
which $12,000 is required, all the more urgently, be- 
cause it recognizes the worthiness and necessity of the 
cause, and because a number of our members are 
fellow-countrymen of the distressed refugees. Contri- 
butions should be sent to the Central Bureau of the 
Central Verein, 3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo.” 


Sharing Subscriptions 


Some years ago, during a convention of St. 
Joseph State League of Indiana, a venerable 
inhabitant of St. Meinrad handed the repre- 
sentative of the Bureau $2, declaring: 

“This is for renewal of my subscription. I alone can- 
not pay it, so my neighbor, Mr...... , is sharing the 
expense with me, and I will turn over the copy to him 
after I have read it.” 


Revival of this practice, common in former 
times among those who could not bear the full 
cost of subscriptions for publications in which 
they were interested, would result, not only in 
continuance of the benefits derived from read- 
ing and study, but also in revenue needed by 
the publishers. It would also make for neigh- 
borly cooperation in a worthy cause, for which 
there is great need at present. 


A layman writes: 

“It is a pleasure to be able to remit for another year 
in furtherance of the great work humani generis causa 
to which the Bureau is devoted.” 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Convention Calendar 


Cath. Central Verein of America and Natl. 
eee Women’s Union: Pittsburgh, August 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Connecticut; Torring- 
ton, June 10-12. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of North Dakota: Rich- 
ardton, June 20-21. 

Cath. Union of Ohio and Cath. Women’s 
Union: Akron, late in June (suggested). 

State League and C. W. U. of Texas: Ro- 
wena, July 11-18. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: jointly 
with C. C. V. of A. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New Jersey: Newark, 
September 16-17. 

Minnesota State Branches of C. V. and C. W. 
U.: Albany, September 24-25. 


The General Secretary’s Invitation to the 
C. V. Convention 


The official announcement of the general con- 
vention of the C. V. and N. C. W. U., to be held 
at Pittsburgh from August 19 to 23, has now 
been issued by the General Secretary, Mr. 
Frank J. Dockendorff. It expresses among 
other things the following appeal for coopera- 
tion: 

“All those willing to cooperate in the endeavors of 
our federation, this noble pioneer of Catholic Social 
Action in America, are cordially invited to attend this 
gathering and enjoy the hospitality of a group of our 
members as active as are the men and women in 
Pittsburgh.” 


The Young Men’s Movement in the C. V. is 
declared to be progressing and the hope for an 
added enrollment of younger members ex- 
pressed. Constitutional provisions regarding 
the privileges accorded members of the clergy 
at our conventions and the representation al- 
lowed Branches, Societies, Sustaining Mem- 
bers, etc., are quoted. Moreover, the Secretary 
urges steps be taken by the Societies for the 
benefit of destitute members, unable tempo- 
rarily to meet their obligations to the organiza- 
tions. A major portion of the Invitation is 
devoted to an appeal on behalf of the C. V. 
Fund for the German Russian Catholics in 
Manchuria. 


Convention Plans Promise Important Features 


The efforts of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments for the national convention of the C. V. 
and the N. C. W. U. even now promise a well 
rounded out program, all of the features of 
which will be in harmony with the spirit of our 
federation of men and women. The welcoming 
attitude and genuine concern for the undertak- 
ing, evidenced by the Most Rev. Hugh G. Boyle, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, ever since he was first 
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approached for an expression on the advisabil- 
ity of holding the convention in his see city, has 
proven a stimulating influence. His cordial in- 
terest was displayed anew during an inter- 
view granted Mr. John Eibeck, President of the 
C. V. Branch, and the Director of the Bureau, 
Mr. F. P. Kenkel, the latter representing the 
President of the C. V., on May 6. Mr. Kenkel, 
on the 6th, attended a special session of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the C. V. and C. W. U. 
and, on the 7th, a meeting of the General Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, 
President of the N. C. W. U., also conferring 
regarding the program for the sessions of the 
women delegates. 


The speakers at the mass meeting, and in part at 
the business sessions, will be men not yet heard at our 
conventions. One of these is the Rev. H. J. Miller, Fort 
Wayne, who, at an audience granted him during 
a visit to Rome by the Holy Father, was impressed 
with the Pontiff’s profound concern for Catholic Action. 
Father Miller’s subject is: “The Seventh Command- 
ment and Social Action.” 

The delegates to the C. V. convention will, during 
one of the business sessions, be privileged to listen to 
the well known Fr. James R. Cox, who will address 
them on “My Experiences With the Men of Shanty- 
town”. Fr. Cox’s knowledge of and deep insight into 
the problems of the proletariate, which the Holy Father 
emphasizes in “Quadragesimo anno”, will lend special 
weight to his address. 

In the event the Pennsylvania Credit Union Enabling 
Act, passage of which was vigorously supported by the 
C. V. of the state, will have become a law, the evening 
session on the 21st will be devoted largely to a Credit 
Union Conference in accordance with a suggestion 
offered by Bishop Boyle. The intention is to invite all 
the clergy of Pittsburgh and the officers of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Societies and other Catholic organiza- 
tions interested in Catholic Action to participate in the 
meeting. 


Another special feature is practically decided upon: 
a trip, on the afternoon of August 23rd. to the Home 
conducted by the Knights of St. George for aged mem- 
bers and their wives at Wellsburg, West Va.—one of 
the most remarkable institutions of its kind in our 
country. Yet another phase of the arrangements will 
be welcomed: For the convenience of the delegates all 
sessions of the groups of men and women, with the 
sole exception of the mass meeting, will be conducted 
in Fort Pitt Hotel, while all church services will be held 
in St. Augustine’s church. 


Both the members of Executive Committee 
and the General Committee attending the con- 
ferences evinced a fine spirit, prepared to over- 
come all difficulties and to make of the conven- 


tion as outstanding a demonstration of zeal for 
Catholic Action as possible. 


Kansas Branch Convention Displays 
Initiative and Enterprise 


Venturing into a small community near the 
Colorado border, Marienthal, the Kansas 
Branch, conducting their 24th General Conven- 
tion there on May 10-11, found encouragement 
not only to continue but to extend their en- 
deavors. Two of the most striking decisions 
arrived at by the gathering had their origin in 


suggestions offered by residents of that remote 
section of the state. One proposes the affilia- 
tion of several societies, established in parishes 
in that territory, composed largely of Russian 
Germans, and their incorporation in a District 
League, as well as the formation of District 
Leagues elsewhere. This suggestion was, how- 
ever, further supported by personal efforts of 
one of the pastors, who undertook to win the 
good will and offices of the priests in question, 
with the result that the recommendation may 
well be expected to bear fruit at least in the 
territory named. The second decision, that the 
President maintain contact with societies affili- 
ated and to be enrolled, by means of circular 
letters or printed communications, to be issued 
at least several times during the year, should 
result in sustained interest in the State Branch 
and its endeavors. That this decision was also 
prompted by delegates from the section in ques- 
tion is worthy of notice. 


A third decision is likewise designed to strengthen the 
organization: in each society a committee is to actively 
concern itself with the enrolment of young men and, 
as part of the society’s work, provide suitable instruc- 
tion and entertainment for them, cause young men to 
be elected to minor offices and to be appointed on com- 
mittees, and to urge methods of obtaining the affiliation 
of younger members. This decision has for its motive 
interest in the young men, a desire to cooperate in the 
endeavors of the C. V. directed towards development 
of a Catholic Youth Movement, and the wish to aug- 
ment the membership of the State Branch during the 
twenty-fifth year of its existence. 

Remote as was the meeting-place from the sections 
in which the majority of the members reside, the at- 
tendance was gratifyingly large. Ten of the 13 so- 
cieties composing the League were represented by 43 
delegates, while 9 priests were present, to which num- 
ber must be added that of some 50 men of the com- 
munity who took part in the business sessions, while 
the men and women attending the mass meeting crowd- 
ed to the walls the school building in which it was 
held. The principal addresses on this occasion were 
delivered by Rev. Fr. Cyprian Gehrling, O.M. Cap., who, 
welcoming the assembly, expounded essential considera- 
tions of Catholic Action; Mr. Aug. F. Brockland, of the 
Central Bureau, who spoke on the Urgency of Catholic 
Action; Rev. Geo. H. Hermann, Ost, who reported on 
last year’s convention of the Central Verein; and Rey. 
Leon McNeill, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Wichita, who summarized the thoughts expressed in his 
sermon, so appropriate for the occasion, delivered at 
the solemn high mass with which the convention had 
opened. A feature of the solemn church services was 
the Gregorian chant sung at the mass by the choir of 
men and children under direction of Fr. Cyprian. 

Having listened to the report on the Central Verein 
convention by Mr. Michael Mohr, President, in German, 
and that on the endeavors of the Central Bureau by 
Mr. Brockland, the delegates, in the final business ses- 
sion, discussed and adopted resolutions on: The Holy 
Father and the Holy Year; Education; The Silver 
Jubilee of Our Branch; Our Young People; The Condi- 
tion of Agriculture; Credit Unions; Aid for Russian 
German Refugees; The Press. The selection of a meet- 
ing place for 1933 was entrusted to the Executive Com- 
mittee, the members of which were reelected, as were 


the officers. 

_ The reading of telegrams and letters, dealing 
in part with legislative matters, in part ex- 
pressing gratitude towards the Branch for sub- 
scriptions for Central Blatt and Social Justice, 


ees 
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paid by the organization for the benefit of con- 
vent and school libraries, made a favorable im- 
pression on the delegates, who were thus in- 
formed of the value of some of the little heeded 
endeavors of the federation. 


Significance of the Holy Year Stressed 
by Missouri Branch Convention 


Eager to conform to the counsels of the Holy 
See, the officers of the Cath. Union of Missouri, 
the Women’s Union and the Young Men’s Sec- 
tion strove, in preparing for their annual con- 
vention, conducted at St. Charles, May 14 to 
16, to emphasize the significance of the Holy 
Year. In consequence, the program of the 
mass meeting held on the opening day, was de- 
voted exclusively to this subject, the Rev. Mar- 
tin B. Hellriegel, O’Fallon, Mo., discoursing on 
“The Holy Year and the Reconstruction of So- 
ciety,” and Mr. Aug. F. Brockland, of the Cen- 
tral Bureau, on “Catholic Woman’s Part in the 
Holy Year.’”: Moreover, purposeful references 
to the Jubilee year were made in the sermon 
delivered by the Rt. Rev. Joseph Selinger, Jef- 
ferson City, and in a resolution on the Holy 
Father. 


Another characteristic feature of the convention was 
the stress laid on the liturgical movement. The ses- 
sions were preceded by Pontifical High Mass, celebrated 
by the Rt. Rev. Philipp Ruggle, O.S.B., Abbot of Con- 
ception Abbey, vestments, chant and observance of the 
ceremonial, all being in keeping with the instructions 
of the Church and the liturgical revival. Rev. Fr. Hell- 
riegel, in the address referred to, emphasized the im- 
portance of the liturgy as a means towards the re- 
construction of society and, on the same occasion, a 
vested choir rendered several numbers in keeping with 
the requirements for sacred music. Again, the solemn 
final act of the convention was a public tribute to the 
significance of the liturgical revival: the delegates par- 
ticipated in a pilgrimage to O’Fallon, Mo. Here, in 
the Motherhouse of the Sisters of the Most Precious 
Blood, a major center in our country of the movement, 
they viewed vestments and other evidences of endeav- 
ors to bring the Liturgy into its own. But it was in 
the convent chapel the liturgical demonstration culmi- 
nated in Solemn Benediction, conducted in a manner 
that impressed participants in the services deeply. 

The discussions dealt with practical issues through- 
out. They were especially animated during meetings 
of the Committee on Resolutions and a conference on 
Credit Unions. The topics treated by the Committee 
named are: Our Holy Father; Archbishop Glennon, 
Thirty Years in St. Louis; Catholic Action; Spiritual 
Gains to be Derived from the Depression; Catholic 
Workingmen’s Societies; Exploitation of the Workers; 
Catholic Progress in Rural Missouri. At the Credit 
Union Conference representatives of parish credit 
unions and others exchanged experiences and views re- 
garding C. U. principles and practices, Mr. B. Bar- 
horst, Chairman of the Catholic C. U. Conference, hav- 
ing outlined not only the nature and operation of the 
cooperative thrift and loan associations in question but 
also the aims and functions of the conference. | 

At a joint session of the delegates of societies of 
men, women and young men, the messages of the re- 
spective Presidents and the report of the Committee on 
Legislation were submitted, while at another Mr. F. P. 
Kenkel, Director of the Central Bureau, spoke on the 
major objectives of the movement for the reconstruc- 
tion of Society the Bureau seeks to foster. 

The fact that 275 delegates had registered on the 


opening day—representing societies in the three groups 
mentioned—indicates the extent of the attendance. But 
mere figures cannot suggest the interest displayed nor 
the devotion to the Catholic cause evidenced, for which 
the local committees, under the direction of the acting- 
pastor of St. Peter’s parish, Rev. A. T. Strauss, had 
provided a most favorable and encouraging setting.— 
With one or two exceptions, the officers were re-elected. 


The Cath. Union of Missouri has reason to 
be grateful especially to the Reverend clergy 
for their cooperation not only throughout the 
year but also at the convention. At every ses- 
sion of the groups of men, women and young 
men, at each meeting of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, at the mass meeting—at all times did 
a goodly number of priests contribute both 
services and the encouragement their presence 
lent the delegates. Typical of their attitude 
was that of the Abbot of Conception, who, not 
wishing to leave without having urged perse- 
verance in Catholic Action, addressed the joint 
meeting held in the afternoon of the 14th, 
stressing above all the necessity in the present 
emergency of being guided by the principles set 
forth in Central Blatt and Social Justice. 


Eagerness for Catholic Action Evident 
at Indiana Branch Convention 


Weakened by the loss of several societies, 
some of which have been dissolved as a result 
of grave financial losses, while others were 
forced to retrench, the delegates of St. Joseph 
State League of Indiana attending the conven- 
tion at Richmond May 21-28, nevertheless evi- 
denced a fine spirit of willingness to continue 
in Catholic Action. The sessions were marked 
by diligent attendance of all delegates, by 
promptness, by undivided attention, by ani- 
mated discussions, by Christian optimism, sur- 
mounting discouraging influences, by determi- 
nation of the delegates to devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to the aims of the organization. 
The events preceding the business sessions un- 
doubtedly contributed much to render the man- 
ifestation of this spirit possible. 

The venerable Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. A. Roell, pastor of 
St. Andrew’s parish, for the fourth time since the be- 
ginning of his pastorate 35 years ago host to the con- 
vention of the federation, not only welcomed the dele- 
gates of the men’s and women’s Branches, but, despite 
age and infirmity, preached the sermon during the High 
Mass on the 21st, setting forth the constant solicitude 
of the Church for the true welfare of the people. “Self- 
ishness and Social Service” was treated lucidly by the 
Rt. Rey. Ignatius Esser, O.S.B., abbot of St. Meinrad’s, 
at the mass meeting held in the evening of the same 
day, the speaker basing his discourse on the Encyclical 
“Quadragesimo anno”. “Catholic Woman’s Part in the 
Holy Year” was the theme treated on the same occa- 
sion by the representative of the Central Bureau, Mr. 
A. F. Brockland; Mrs. R. A. McKinney, Indianapolis, 
Vice President of the Women’s Branch, introduced the 
Secretary, Miss Rose Bauer, South Bend, who read 
a report on the endeavors of the Women’s Union, in 
the absence of the President, Mrs. Anne M. Kunkel, 
Lafayette, prevented by illness from attending. _Anoth- 
er important, inspiring feature of the convention was 
the opening address at the joint session on the morning 
of the 22, delivered by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles 
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Thiele, Fort Wayne, setting forth the value of the en- 
deavors of the organizations in Catholic Action. Msgr. 
Thiele clarified the mission of such organs as the State 
Leagues in the organism of society and that of the 
Church, the individual’s and the League’s honorable 
position and their functions as members of the mysti- 
cal body of Christ. 

With the impetus and inspiration thus granted, and 
the helpful suggestions offered in the Messages of Pres- 
idents Dr. A. W. Miller and Mrs. Kunkel, the delegates 
could not but enter upon their deliberations with a 
spirit of devotion and courageous enterprise. It is wor- 
thy of mention that at the very first session a new 
impulse was given propagation of the “cell” idea ex- 
pounded in a recent issue of this journal and in a letter 
addressed by the Director of the Bureau to the major 
Executive Committee of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. Dis- 
cussion spontaneously elicited reports on “cells” func- 
tioning not only in the study club, operating these past 
three years among our members in Fort Wayne, but in 
a senior and a junior study club functioning with suc- 
cess in Lafayette. Moreover, the systematic endeavors 
pursued by two societies in Indianapolis, designed to 
instruct the members in Catholic Action, were reported 
on, all in the course of discussion elicited by recommen- 
dations presented in President Miller’s Message. 

Alertness to present needs was further evidenced by 
the circumstance that arrangements had been made for 
a second joint session of the men and women delegates, 
at which Mr. T. J. O’Shaughnessy, Chicago, sought to 
interest the audience in Credit Unions. Undivided at- 
tention was, moreover, accorded the address on the 
aims of the Central Bureau, delivered by the represen- 
tative of our institution. And the members were 
equally responsive to the President’s appeal to discuss 
the resolutions, not only in the sessions of the sub- 
committees but also in the general meeting at which 
they were submitted. The declarations, moreover, are 
of a character warranting the concentrated interest ac- 
corded them, dealing, as they do, with Our Holy Father; 
The Holy Year; Church and School; Condition of the 
Farmer; Exploitation of the Worker; Catholic Action— 
Promotion of “Cells”, Study Clubs, the Young Men’s 
Movement, and Credit Unions; fostering of Associate 
Membership and Reorganization of Dissolved Societies. 

Lafayette having been selected as convention city 
for 1934, the following officers were elected: Pres., Mr. 
Frank C. Schneider, Lafayette; Vice Presidents, Wm. 
Deschler, Indianapolis, and Jos. M. Waltermann, Rich- 
mond; Secretary, EH. L. Eckstein, Indianapolis, and 
Treasurer, Anton Stolle, Richmond. 


The results of endeavors to interest young 
men in the organization were evident in the 
circumstance that a fair percentage of the dele- 
gates were young men, some of whom were in 
attendance for the first time—The thoughtful 
arrangements made by the committee at Rich- 
mond, along with the cooperation of Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Roell, Rev. C. Zepf (chairman of the 
mass meeting and of a subcommittee of the 
group preparing the Resolutions) and Rev. E. 
J. Heuke, all of St. Andrew’s parish, and of the 
lay members of the local committees, aided ef- 
fectively towards securing the wholehearted 
devotion of the delegates to the tasks the con- 
vention imposed upon them. 


The Director of the Bureau was reelected 
Vice President of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace at their annual convention; 
moreover, the Catholic Charities of St. Louis 
elected him to membership on their Executive 
Committee. 


Young Men’s Societies in the C. V. 


Anxious to cooperate in the endeavors of the 
Central Verein, directed towards promoting a 
Catholic Youth Movement, the Kansas Branch 
formulated their thoughts and wishes on this 
subject in the following resolution : 


“Both our interest in Catholic Youth and the desire 
to strengthen our organization demand that we give 
heed to winning young men and youths for our local 
societies and the State Branch. Additional considera- 
tions are the success achieved by some Branches of the 
Central Verein in organizing Catholic youth, and the 
emphasis laid by our national body on the importance 
of a Catholic Youth Movement. 


“As men of experience and as fathers we plead with 
youths and young men to join and cooperate faithfully 
with such parish sodalities or societies as have been 
established for their benefit. Further we urge them 
to enrol in our societies at an early age. Our affiliated 
societies, on their part, should meet the young men 
at least halfway, by offering them concessions in ad- 
mission fees, by assigning to them work on commit- 
tees, by electing them to secondary offices, by arrang- 
ing programs for their benefit, and by inducing them 
to cooperate in all their undertakings. By way of a 
specific recommendation, we would suggest that a com- 
mittee on young men should assist the membership 
committee and should provide instruction, entertain- - 
ment and work for young men in the society.” 


ok * * 


The harmonious cooperation of the Young 
Men’s Section with the senior group was well 
illustrated by the participation of a large num- 
ber of delegates from Sodalities in the deliber- 
ations of the convention of the Cath. Union of 
Missouri recently held in St. Charles. That, 
on the other hand, no less than 125 delegates 
and visiting members from affiliated and non- 
affiliated societies attended the first of two spe- 
cial sessions, arranged for the transaction of the 
Section’s affairs, and only a slightly smaller 
number the second, is evidence of the interest 
the members take in the special endeavors of 
their association. Both, cooperation and inter- 
ested enterprise, are well supported by the fact 
that this group have established three District 
Leagues, conducting meetings and pursuing 
aims of Catholic Action. 


While the St. Louis District League conducts a busi- 
ness and study session monthly—the delegates consti- 
tute a study club—and maintains an athletic league, 
the organization operating in central Missouri holds 
quarterly sessions, centering attention on the problem 
of leakage from the Church and studying the question 
at subsequent gatherings from différent angles. The 
St. Charles County group provides instructive lectures 
for its meetings, but has not as yet concentrated on 
one specific purpose. 


Facts of this nature and plans for the promotion of 
the organization were presented to the delegates in 
addresses and reports by priests and laymen. In ad- 
dition a committee submitted recommendations respect- 
ing a resolution, approved at a previous convention, on 
training Catholic young men for leadership. New 
emphasis was laid on the value of District Leagues. 
The officers Selected are: Mr. Lester Prinster, St. 
Charles, President; Arthur Vogel, Jefferson City, Vice 
President; Eugene Meinert, O’Fallon, Secretary; Clem- 
ent Dulle, Jefferson City, Treasurer; Russell Boudreau, 
Carl Winkelmann, Louis Gassner, all of St. Louis, Al 
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Scheppers, Wardsville, and Herbert Boehle, St. Charles, 
Members of the Executive Board. 


That a number of priests, notably Rev. R. 
B. Schuler, Krakow, Rev. Jos. Vogelweid, 
Wardsville, Rev. Wm. Pezold, Cottleville, and 
Rev. B. Timpe, St. Louis, have contributed ma- 
terially towards the development of the young 
men’s organization in Missouri, was again sub- 
stantiated at the convention. The Section is 
ably conducted by its lay officers and the dele- 
gates display alert and intelligent interest in 
its affairs and those of the Cath. Union of 
which they are a part. 


Catholic Farmers State Their Position 
‘Towards Farm Problems 


While many farmers are hopeless and oth- 
ers, in despair, have resorted to concerted ac- 
tion, intended to withhold products of their in- 
dustry from the markets, and even to violence, 
the group represented by the annual conven- 
tion of the Kansas State Branch of the C. V., 
retain an unimpassioned view of the situation. 
Insisting on adequate measures for relief, yet 
refusing to be swept off their feet by false 
hopes many attach to Government iniative on 
the one hand and to “direct action” by farmers 
on the other, the delegates to the convention, 
conducted May 10-11 at Marienthal, subscribed 
to the following declaration of principles and 
demands, a symposium of their thoughts and 
convictions: 


“In the crusade for Social Justice, emphasized as our 
duty by so many calls to Catholic Action issued by 
the Sovereign Pontiff, the needs of the farmer must 
not be neglected. While the condition of the workers 
engaged in the many branches of industry makes a 
strong appeal for our sympathy and efforts for their 
restoration to that state of comparative safety and 
comfort which Christian justice demands should be 
their lot, the plight of the farmer commands our untir- 
ing interest and action. 

“Fortunately, the deplorable condition of agriculture 
and the farming population is at present receiving sym- 
pathetic attention in circles which long neglected it. 
While we are convinced that only in a system of so- 
ciety and economics reconstructed according to the de- 
mands urged by Our Holy Father in His Encyclical 
“Quadragesimo anno”, the farming population will re- 
ceive a full measure of justice, we welcome as a promise 
of temporary relief the energetic program and action 
of the President. We trust, in view of his willingness 
to alter his plans if better suggestions are offered, his 
program may cause a revival of income and stability 
to farming, and may lead to a more thorough and help- 
ful reform. We reserve our approval of crop curtail- 
ment, realizing the needs of mankind and the measure 
to which crops depend on weather conditions and the 
dispensations of Divine Providence. 

“We insist, moreover, that a more just correction of 
the mortgage and mortgage-interest situation must be 
brought about. The purchase price of mortgages, when 
made, is out of all proportion with, the present purchas- 
ing power of money. This condition must be borne in 
mind in the adjustment of the farmer’s problems. 
Moreover, the land must somehow come to be recog- 
nized, by the farmers themselves, by investors, and by 
the State, as a sacred trust rather than an absolute, 
unrestricted possession, subject to speculation, exces- 


sive taxation and unscrupulous exploitation by the 
farmer himself or by capital. 

“While urging our members to refrain from joining 

the farmers’ strike, apparently doomed to failure, and 
under all circumstances to avoid violence, we plead with 
the public in general and public authority in particu- 
lar, to recognize strike movements among farmers as 
demonstrations of the determination of men driven to 
desperation by years of exploitation and by present 
distress, to force relief. The public must understand 
that farm taxes must be reduced; that the disparity be- 
tween prices the farmer receives for his products and 
those he must pay for necessary purchases must be ad- 
justed; that the tariff, arbitrarily protecting industry 
and injuring agriculture by causing foreign nations to 
bar our farm products, must be radically corrected; 
that the mortgage situation, involving in many instances 
loss of farm and home, cannot continue as it is with- 
out causing more serious trouble than farmers’ strikes 
have as yet produced. 
_ “We appreciate the social spirit animating the plea 
issued by the Bishop of Peoria, the Most Reverend 
Joseph H, Schlarman, for a Federal Law to enforce a 
5 to 10% admixture of grain alcohol to fuel gasoline. 
As part of a general campaign, the Bishop’s endeavors 
will, we hope, impress upon the people the interest His 
Excellency displays for the condition of the farmer. 

“For the rest, we select from the recommendations 
of previous conventions our plea for the cooperative 
movement and loyalty to it.” 


Timely Issues Pointedly Treated in Resolutions 


While confining their deliberations to a com- 
paratively limited number of topics, the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the Cath. Union of 
Missouri, convened at St. Charles May 14-16, in 
each declaration treated of a timely and impor- 
tant issue. Thus the resolution on the Holy 
Father not only expresses homage to the Su- 
preme Pontiff, and notes the proclamation of 
the Holy Year, but, having deplored that in the 
past exhortations of the Popes had been ig- 
nored, declares pointedly: 

“Like the prodigal son in the parable, the world must 
learn its lesson of paternal love and filial respect in 
the depths of want and even misery. As the present 
trend of affairs in several quarters indicates, men are 
preparing to return to the paternal hearth. <A vast 
homecoming seems to have been inaugurated. And we, 
as children of Mother Church, are happy to have as 
our Shepherd one in whom the world will find what it 
sorely needs,—a leader who is also a father.” 

Similarly, the declaration on Catholic Action 
contains the timely statements: 

“In these days more than ever there is need of men 
who know Catholic social doctrine and are imbued with 
the Catholic spirit. The system of unbridled individual- 
ism has broken down, and nothing can restore peace 
and contentment among men except the application of 
the Catholic social doctrines as expounded in the En- 
cyclicals of the Popes.” 

Praise is extended to 


“those civil rulers who seek the reconstruction of So- 
ciety in accordance with Christian principles. . . .The 
actions of these statesmen, their sincerity and courage, 
are restoring the confidence of the people.” 

Again, the resolution on “Spiritual Gains to 
be Derived from the Depression” observes that 
personal losses, suffering, want and misery 
have caused many to give heed to the failure of 
the principles hitherto guiding social and eco- 
nomic life. It declares: 
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“A change is taking place. The world has lost its 
arrogance. It is confused and bewildered. The mod- 
ern mind, which prided itself on possession of the key 
to the solution of all human problems, now finds itself 
balked by the elementary difficulty of obtaining enough 
to eat. It is no wonder therefore than in the present 
calamity, everything having failed, the world realizes 
the need of social and economic reconstruction. This 
is a great spiritual gain.” 

Another gain is named: demands for social 
justice are voiced “not only by labor and gov- 
ernment but by business and employers as 
well.”” The resolution continues: 


“We welcome this change and hope the world, leav- 
ing the worship of Mammon, will, like the prodigal 
son, turn back to the father’s house... .’ 


Finally, a declaration entitled “Exploitation 
of the Workers’, offers a brief condemnation, 
illustrated by references to the child-workers’ 
strike in Allentown, Pa., and a women-work- 
ers’ strike in St. Louis, of abuses committed by 
employers of labor under cover of the depres- 
sion. The wage rates are specifically named, 
and instances, of exploitation of men by em- 
ployers are cited. The resolution then con- 
tinues, referring to abuses not yet mentioned: 


“. . Women are not merely paid starvation wages, 
but they are, in certain packing houses, employed even 
at tasks which have never before in civilized society 
been performed by members of their sex.—Starvation 
staring them in the face, many wage workers have no 
other choice than that of submitting to what is in some 
instances the result of ruthless competition. Inflation 
of currency, leading to increased prices of consumable 
goods of all kinds, is apt to result in further hardships 
to the mass of the poor because not all employers will 
react to the demands of justice for increased wages. 
We would therefore remind public authority of its 
duty to protect these hapless and helpless wage earners 
against exploitation by employers. We do so in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of Leo XIII expressed in the 
Encyclical ‘On the Condition of Labor’ over forty years 
ago, that, since wage workers generally belong to the 
mass of the poor, they should ‘be especially cared for 
and protected by the government’.” 


The declaration closes with an appeal ad- 
dressed to consumers and all concerned, read- 
ing: 

“Consumers, too, have an obligation in this regard. 
They should avoid purchasing goods manufactured in 
sweatshops and under conditions doing violence to the 
rights, the health, the safety and morality of the work- 
ers. We would, moreover, remind everybody concerned 


that exploitation of the necessitous is a crime crying to 
Heaven for vengeance.” 


A Terse Statement on Education 


The position of the recent convention of St. 
Joseph’s State League of Indiana towards 
Education was tersely stated in a resolution 
entitled “Church and School’: 


“In compliance with the oft repeated wishes of the 
Central Verein and with the Encyclicals of Our Holy 
Father, we urge all Catholics to foster Catholic educa- 
tion; and to see to it that those under their charge 
shall attend Catholic schools only, wherever possible, 
during the entire period of their education, i. e. from 
the first grade up to and including the college and 
university. This is imperative, and justifies every per- 
sonal sacrifice, in our day of neo-paganism, growing 


by leaps and bounds in State and secular institutions, 
due to the absence of religious teaching.” 


Lecture Course at Central Bureau Elicits 
Gratifying Response 


That the course of lectures on the system of 
Christian Solidarism delivered by Rev. Wm. J. 
Engelen, S.J., in the Central Bureau during 
April and May, was a successful undertaking, 
is evidenced both by the attendance and the 
interest displayed at each of the eight sessions. 
A further gratifying development was the re- 
sponse accorded the announcement of extension 
lectures on the system to be delivered in the 
Bureau in the fall or winter. 

The total registration was 91, attendance at the lec- 
tures fluctuating between 41 and 56 individuals. Among 
the participants were 10 priests, 3 social workers, 6 
teachers, 3 librarians, 4 farmers, 5 students, 16 clerks, 
2 bankers, 2 editors (not including the Bureau staff), 
1 attorney, 2 contractors, a draftsman, several carpen- 
ters, a painter, a roofer, a printer, a jeweler, and a 
number of other craftsmen. The frequency of attend- 
ance fluctuated, as indicated; it is remarkable however 
that at the final lecture the number of participants 
was but slightly smaller than that attending the first. 

Special significance attaches to the under- 
taking because of the emphasis the course laid 
on the consideration: Conditions demonstrate 
the necessity of a reconstruction of society and 
morals as demanded by Pius XI.; Fascism and 
Communism and their progress in Italy, Ger- 
many and Russia respectively, underscore this 
need; while the collapse of capitalistic indi- 
vidualism forces mankind to face the difficult 
question: What are we to do, what social and 
economic system will offer relief, redress, and 
prospects for the healing of society? The 
course of lectures was designed to supply an 
answer. 


Miscellany 


_ The following commendation of our monthly 
is by a professor in a certain diocesan seminary 
in the Middle West: 

_ “Surely, I do not want to be without Social Justice 
in these days of floundering through the depression, 
when men are bent on establishing a new order of 
things. As heretofore it will be my guide in the future 
to estimate properly measures proposed with the in- 
tention of backing us out of the blind alley into which 
materialistic doctrines have led the nation.” 


The practice, inaugurated by us years ago, 
to accept as intended for missionaries articles 
for the church or sacristy no longer needed 
here or there, is still bearing fruit. One such 
recent case is typical of many others. <A set 
of unframed Stations of the Cross, 934 x 1214 
inches in size, was offered by us to an Indian . 
Mission and promptly accepted, its Superior 
declaring: 

“We do have need of these pictures, and since we 
have so many carpenters, to frame them is merely a 


matter of a little time. I shall, therefore, be grateful 


i you for these Stations if you wish to forward them 
oO US.’ 
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Books Reviewed 


Published by the Dujarie Institute, of Notre 
Dame, Ind., “The King’s Steward” has prob- 
ably suffered the fate of many another good 
Catholic book. While it was praised by review- 
ers, 1t was purchased by but few people. 

How worthy the little volume is of wide cir- 
culation our own experience proves. A dupli- 
cate copy was sent to the librarian of a small 
Catholic circulating library, recently estab- 
pee somewhere in Indiana. This is what she 

ells us: 


“I have waited a few days before writing you, be- 
cause I wanted to read the book first; in the meantime 
my brother preempted and read it. We have both en- 
joyed the story very much, and realize the good a book 
of this nature can accomplish, and that it should be 
well circulated. We have now devised a novel scheme 
for circulating it among the members of men’s socie- 
ties in the different parishes here in our city. It was 
indeed true Catholic Action, or charity in Christ, for 
you to send this gift to the library and I wish to thank 
you for having done so.” 

The distribution of good books should indeed 
be one of the prime works of Catholic Action 
at the present time. However, distribution 
alone will not suffice, because the taste of all too 
many people, including even children of school 
age, has been so thoroughly vitiated that, like 
the addict to narcotics or strong drink, they 
must first be weaned from the miserable stuff 
they have accustomed themselves to devour. The 
grand simplicity and nobility of the Gospels, 
which fascinated that most modern of men, 
Goethe, should prove a most efficacious anti- 
dote, provided men and women can be induced 
to read and meditate on them regularly. 

Der Grosse Herder. Nachschlagewerk fiir Wissen und 
Leben. Vol. iv. Freiburg and St. Louis, B. 
Herder Book Co. Pr. $9.50. 

The usefulness of this work becomes more 
apparent as its successive instalments present 
themselves to the reader, who finds that 
through its instrumentality the entire vast 
range of modern knowledge is placed within 
easy reach. Even praise becomes monotonous 
but it would be doing a grave injustice to this 
magnificent enterprise to speak of it in carp- 
ing terms. Which, of course, does not imply 
that it has achieved perfection, for the quality 
of perfection lies beyond human attainment, 
but whatever blemishes have crept into it are 
swallowed up in the general excellence of the 
work. It would be ungracious to pick out a 
flaw here and there just to show one’s critical 
acumen. Such a procedure would be of no 
service to the public looking for an honest esti- 
mate of the merits of the work as a whole. 
Unhesitatingly, the reviewer can state that as 
a medium of trustworthy information it is un- 
surpassed and in wealth of illustration it is 
unequaled. The rate of speed maintained in 
the publication is truly astonishing, which is 
particularly laudable as quality is neither sacri- 
ficed in scholarship nor in external get-up. 


The present volume leads us into many fields 
of human achievement and furnishes plentiful 
Instruction as well as entertainment. Thus 
the item on color may be perused both for the 
sake of information and pleasure. Many of the 
most recent inventions and discoveries are ably 
discussed and brought home to the eye by ap- 
propriate graphs and pictorial representations. 


- As outstanding topics we might mention the 


following: the iron age, the age of glaciers, 
electricity, electrical therapy, the art of ivory 
carving, parental authority, England, its hist- 
ory and literature, voyages of discovery, photo- 
graphic development, evolution, heredity, 
earthquakes, the earth and its geology, the 
magnetism of the earth, theories of knowledge, 
psychological experience, nutrition, first aid in 
accident, adult education, care for the unem- 
ployed (an exceedingly timely subject), edu- 
cation, eugenics, spiritual exercises and lay- 
men’s retreats, factory production, the family, 
fascism, astronomical instruments, television, 
modern fortifications, fire extinguishers, film 
and allied subjects, finance, dry cleaning, avi- 
ation, forestry, France, its history, literature 
and art, militant atheism, freemasonry, the 
peace movement, radio, and crime prevention. 
These are merely samples of the unusually rich 
intellectual repast which the volume provides. 


C. BRUEHL 


Mourret, Fred, S.S., and Thompson, Newton. History 
of the Catholic Church. St. Louis, Herder 

Book Co., 1931. Vol. I., Pp. XX. & 636, $4.00. 

Reading the first volume of Mourret- 
Thompson’s historical work, one obtains (1) a 
graphic pen-picture of the Apostolic period, 
through which the distant past is transformed 
into a vivid present; (2) an impressive account 
of the marvelous development of the Church, 
justly called the “miracle of history”; and (3) 
an intimate companionship with those grand 
exponents of Christianity and zealous defend- 
ers of her doctrines, the Fathers of the Church. 
The reader becomes a living witness to those 
glorious professions of faith by men and wom- 
en prepared to die for it, and feels himself 
actually present at the heated assemblies of the 
hierarchy in the early Ecumenical Councils. 
The arrangement of this book is sufficiently 
scientific to render it an efficient text for the 
classroom. Still, its message isclothed in such 
simple language that it may be read and ap- 
preciated by people of only average education. 


Fr. BERNARD BURKE, O.M. CAP. 


Received for Review 


de Paz, Rev. James Alvarez, S.J. The Life of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ in Meditations. Transl. by Sr. 
M. Emmanuel, O.S.B. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, 19383. Cloth, 265 p. Price $2. 


Conway, P. Bertrand L., C.S.P. Der Frage-Kasten. 
Transl. from the English by Rev. Frank A. 
Hartleb. The Paulist Press, N. Y., 1933. 
580 p. Price, Cloth $1.50, paper 75 cents. 
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Die umbefugten Eingriffe des 
Staates in das Wirtschafts- 
und Gesellschaftsleben 


Als Hindernis ftir die Wiederherstellung der 
gesellschaftlichen Ordnung. 
Lil 
Schlussfolgerungen und Heilmittel. 


Es ist eine fiirchterliche Lage, vor der wir 
stehen: Die staatliche Obrigkeit, welche durch 
den Schutz der Rechtsordnung der Arbeit des 
Volkes am Gemeinwohl die Wege ebnen soll, 
verletzt selbst diese Ordnung in ungeheuerem 
Masse und hindert damit die Wiederherstellung 
der Stinde, welche das Fundament fiir die 
christliche Gesellschaftsordnung sind. Da ist 
denn guter Rat teuer. Aber ,,Gott hat die V6l- 
ker heilbar geschaffen,” und darum gibt es eine 
Losung. 

Man muss sich vor allem von der heute weit 
verbreiteten Meinung frei machen, als ob die 
Politiker und Beamten nicht an die Gesetze 
Gottes und der Natur gebunden waren und als 
ob die Kirche ihnen gegentiber kein Recht der 
Kontrolle und Zurechtweisung hatte. Offenbar 
ist das Gegenteil wahr. Wenn es einem Volke 
gut gehen soll, dann miissen die Fiihrer beson- 
ders strenge und gewissenhaft die Gebote Got- 
tes beachten, und die Kirche, als Lehrerin und 
Hiiterin der Moral, muss gerade ihnen zuerst 
den rechten Weg zeigen, da von dem Verhalten 
der Fiihrer das Wohl des Volkes zumeist ab- 
hangt. Mit erfreulicher Schirfe erklirt die 
Enzyklika Quadragesimo anno es als die Auf- 
gabe der Kirche: ,,....das Sittengesetz in sei- 
nem ganzen Umfange zu verkiinden, zu erkli- 
ren und — ob erwiinscht, ob unerwiinscht — 
auf seine Befolgung zu dringen.” Man traut 
seinen Augen nicht wenn man sieht, dass Dr. 
Karl Bachem in seiner ,,Vorgeschichte, Ge- 
schichte und Politik der deutschen Zentrums- 
partei” noch 1930 schreibt, dass die Kirche 
sich mit dem modernen Staate ausgeséhnt ha- 
be!) Ganz im Gegenteil hat schon Leo XIII 
die moderne Staatsidee, deren ,,Leitsitze und 
Grundlehren das neue Recht” sind, ,,das 


1) Bd. VII, S. 234. 


man friiher nicht kannte und das nicht allein 
mit dem christlichen Rechte, sondern auch mit 
dem Naturrecht in mehr als einer Beziehung 
im Widerspruch steht,” verurteilt.”) 

Wenn man nun daran geht die ungerechten 
Taten und Unterlassungen des Staates zu be- 
kampfen, so muss man sich vor einem grossen 
Fehler hiiten. Man muss namlich zugleich zel- 
gen, dass und warum diese Unge- 
rechtigkeiten so schadlich ftr 
die Gesellschaftsindunddassdas 
Christentum ungleich besseres 
anseineStellezusetzenhat. Es gibt 
kein volksfreundlicheres Gesetz als dieses: Du 
sollst deinen Nichsten lieben wie dich selbst. 
Die hieraus abgeleitete. Wirtschaftsordnung, 
die in rauhen Formen im Mittelalter verwirk- 
licht war, wird das Volk leicht begeistern, denn 
sie sorgt in erster Linie dafiir, dass — im Ge- 
gensatz zur ,,freien Konkurrenz”’ — die riick- 
sichtslose Vergrésserung einzelner Geschafte 
vermieden, vielmehr alle gleichmadssig in der 
ihnen zugewiesenen Stellung gesichert werden, 
indem sie die Arbeit entsprechend verteilt.*) 
Das vollige Versagen der nun alle paar Monate 
wechselnden Regierungen und Programme er- 
leichtert diese Arbeit sehr. Wir wollen uns je- 
doch heute darauf beschranken, einen Stoss ge- 
gen den biirokratischen Absolutismus zu fiihren 
weil er das Volk mit seinen Scheinerfolgen 
blendet. 

Nachdem man die Ungerechtigkeit der Ge- 
setze dargetan hat, muss man nachdriicklichst 
betonen, dass kein Beamter bei der Durchfiih- 
rung solcher Gesetze mitwirken darf. Der mo- 
derne Absolutismus hat die Irrlehre verbreitet, 
als ob die Beamten und Richter alle Staatsge- 
setze ausfiihren diirften und miissten, auch 
wenn sie dem Naturrechte widersprechen, so- 
fern sie nur in der verfassungsmassigen Form 
zustande gekommen sind, bis sie in derselben 
Form wieder aufgehoben werden. Das heisst 
Ebenbilder Gottes zu rechtlosen Tieren degra- 
dieren. An einem solchen verbrecherischen 
Positivismus wird der Teufel seine helle Freu- 
de haben, weil er die Menschen lehrt die Ge- 
setze Gottes zu verachten und weil er die Kin- 
der Gottes, anstatt in den Himmel, in die Holle 
bringt. Am klarsten widerspricht dieser Irr- 
lehre Pater Viktor Cathrein, S.J., in seiner Mo- 
ralphilosophie.t) Cathrein zitiert folgenden 
Satz des heiligen Thomas: ,,Si scriptura legis 
contineat aliquid contra ius naturale, iniusta 
est nec habet vim obligandi” (S. th. II. IIL. q. 
60, art. 5 ad lum). Daraus folgt nach Cath- 
PEIN aaa niemand darf zur Ausfiihrung des- 
selben formell mitwirken, ohne sich einer Un- 
gerechtigkeit schuldig zu machen. Eine solche 
Mitwirkung aber ist es, wenn jemand einen Un- 
schuldigen aufgrund eines offenbar ungerech- 


2) Enzyklika iiber die christliche Staatsordnung v. 
aeeage 1885. 

Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, Bd. I. 

4) II, Aufl. S. 402-3. paige 
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ten Gesetzes verurteilt und bestraft.” Dasselbe 
geht aus folgenden Sdtzen des heil. Thomas 
hervor: » Hin Gesetz hat insofern Giltigkeit, als 
es die Gerechtigkeit fiir sich hat. In mensch- 
lichen Dingen nennt man aber gerecht, was 
recht ist nach dem Massstabe der Vernunft. 
Das Normalmass fiir die Vernunft ist aber das 
Naturgesetz. Also hat jedes von Seiten der 
Menschen erlassene Gesetz nur insofern An- 
spruch auf Giltigkeit, als es von dem Naturge- 
setz abgeleitet ist. Steht es aber irgendwie mit 
dem Naturgesetze in Widerspruch, so ist es 
schon kein Gesetz mehr, sondern Stérung des 
Gesetzes.”’ 

Alle Gesetze, insofern die Vernunft wirklich 
fiir sie spricht, sind von dem ewigen Gesetze ab- 
geleitet und deshalb sagt St. Augustinus: ,Im 
zeitlichen Gesetz ist Nichts recht und gesetz- 
massig, was sich die Menschen nicht aus dem 
ewigen Gesetze abgeleitet haben’” (I, II. q. 95 
Broz und gy 98 ‘art. 3). 

Diese Lehren sind in der Kirche kaum je 
ernstlich streitig gewesen. Pdpste und Bi- 
schofe weisen stets darauf hin. Wenn dennoch 
manche sagen, es sei heilige Pflicht der Beam- 
ten, ihrem Eide entsprechend die Gesetze des 
Staates durchzufiihren, auch wenn sie dem Na- 
turgestze widersprechen, so kann man nur ent- 
riistet fragen, ob hier Dummheit oder Bosheit 
grosser ist. Wieder andere bemiihen sich eif- 
rig, Gesetzgeber und Beamten mit ihrem ,,gu- 
ten Glauben” zu entschuldigen ohne das ge- 
ringste zu tun, diesen Irrglauben zu zerstoren. 
Dabei wird noch geflissentlich tibersehen, dass 
der irrige ,,gute Glaube” auch unverschuldet 
sein miisste. Da es sich aber um Verletzungen 
des Naturgestzes, zumeist sogar des Natur- 
rechts handelt, ist ein unverschuldeter Irrtum 
nur ausnahmsweise moglich. Das Naturgesetz 
ist bekanntlich selbst den Heiden ins Herz ge- 
schrieben. St. Thomas lehrt dieserhalb: ,,Be- 
ziiglich der allgemeinen Grunds&tze kann das 
Naturgesetz in keiner Weise aus dem Herzen 
der Menschen getilgt werden” (I. II. q. 94 
art. 6).. Dazu sind die Fragen in der sozial- 
wissenschaftlichen Literatur alle behandelt 
worden. Die Bevélkerung beschwert sich seit 
Jahrzehnten sehr vernehmlich tiber die Un- 
gerechtigkeiten, besonders der Steuern, und 
Papste und Bischéfe haben oft darauf hinge- 
wiesen. In Quadragesimo anno beklagt sich 
Pius XI mehrfach iiber die Abgestumpftheit 
der Gewissen. Wer unter solchen Umstanden 
bei Begehung solcher Verbrechen — man den- 
ke nur an die Ehescheidungsurteile, die fort- 
wihrend auch von katholischen Richtern aus- 
gesprochen werden — ,,gutglaubig” ist, der 
will unwissend sein. Das ist der hochste Grad 
der verschuldeten Unwissenheit; das ist die 
Siinde gegen den heiligen Geist. Es ist die 
héchste Zeit darauf aufmerksam zu machen, 
dass zu einem Volksfiihrer und Beamten noch 
etwas mehr gehért als die Annahme der 
Stellung, Gehorsam gegen den weltlichen Vor- 


oO 


gesetzten und ein ,,gutes Gewissen.” Wer es 
versaumt, sich die fiir sein Amt nétigen Kennt- 
nisse anzuelgnen, der bleibt nicht nur fiir sein 
Tun und Lassen moralisch verantwortlich, son- 
dern auch ersatzpflichtig fiir die Schiden, die 
er anrichtet. Was Kapitalismus, Centralismus, 
Krieg, Inflation, die jahrliche Hintreibung der 
Halfte des ganzen Volkseinkommens als Steu- 
er, das ganze System der indirekten Steuern, 
die Nichtbeachtung der Lohn- und Preismoral 
und die Unaufrichtigkeit des ganzen politischen 
Lebens fiir Ungerechtigkeiten geboren haben 
und noch taglich gebiren, ist schlimmer als alle 
anderen Vergehen im Lande. 

Natiirlich sollen die katholischen Beamten 
angesichts dieser Umstande ihre Stellen nicht 
verlassen. Nach Leo XIII ist es vielmehr Sache 
der Katholiken, ,,die katholische Wahrheit wie 
einen heilbringenden Saft in alle Adern des 
Staates hineinzuleiten.” Besonders ware es 
Sache der politischen Vertretung der Katho- 
liken, gegeniiber diesem absolutischen Staate 
ein ,,Echo der Lehrer der Kirche” zu sein, wie 
derselbe Papst sagt. Das Centrum miisste also 
das Gegenteil von dem tun, was Bachem oben 
behauptet. Wenn dann zugleich die Schonheit 
und Volksfreundlichkeit des katholischen 
Staats- und Gesellschaftsideals dem Volke aus- 
einandergestzt wird, dann kann es angesichts 
des Elendes, welches die weltlichen und un- 
glaubigen Regierungen der letzten Jahrzehnte 
tiber das Volk gebracht haben, nicht ausblei- 
ben, dass die Masse des Volkes sich der Ver- 
nunft zuwendet. Nur dem Mangel an Kenntnis 
des herrlichen Ideals der Kirche kann es zuge- 
schrieben werden, dass so viele Millionen, selbst 
Christen, den seichtesten politischen Schwat- 
zern nachlaufen und noch immer weiter die 
staatssozialistische Gesetzgebung ausdehnen 
wollen, welche jetzt die Stelle einer christlichen 
Gesellschaftsordnung einnimmt und uns an de- 
ren Hinfiihrung hindert. 

Zum Schluss noch einen kleinen Ueberblick 
liber den Ausgangspunkt unseres_ sozialen 
Uebels, welcher zeigen wird, dass ohne Stande- 
ordnung kein Heil ist. Nachdem der kapitalis- 
tische Grossbetrieb die alte Ordnung gesprengt 
hatte und die wirtschaftliche Selbststandigkeit 
der Familienviter nicht mehr die Regel bildete, 
pflanzten sich die zu Lohnarbeitern degradier- 
ten Massen, die ,,Enterbten”, vollig mittellos 
und ohne eigene wirtschaftliche Basis, ja selbst 
ohne ausreichend bezahlte Lohnarbeit, fort. 
Diese Enterbten bilden nun schon lange die 
Mehrheit der Bevoélkerung. Anstatt aber den 
Ausgang des Uebels zu beseitigen und die Er- 
werbsordnung wieder herzustellen, hat man 
durch zahllose unproduktive Gesetze und Steu- 
ern die noch tibriggebliebenen Gewerbetreiben- 
den zugunsten der Lohnarbeiter und Arbeits- 
losen so stark belastet, bis auch jene zusam- 
menbrachen, sodass wir nun vor dem allgemei- 
nen Bankrott stehen. Man sieht klar, dass die 
unbeschrinkte Familiengriindung von mittel- 
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und erwerbslosen Menschen der Ausgangs- 
punkt der allgemeinen Verarmung ist. Die 
nicht selbststandig werdenden Personen muss- 
ten wenigstens einen auskO6mmlichen Lohn be- 
ziehen, der ihnen die Versorgung der Familie 
und der eigenen Person im Alter und in Krank- 
heit gestattete. Gerade tiber die zu niedrigen 
Lohne klagt die Enzyklika tiber die Ehe von 
Pius XI bitter, indem sie darauf hinweist, dass 
damit die Verwilderung der Familie gegeben 
ist. 

Der immer lautere Schrei der Enterbten und 
Unterdriickten, die bei dem Mangel einer 
christlichen Erwerbsordnung keinerlei Einfluss 
auf die 6ffentlichen Angelegenheiten, ja nicht 
einmal mehr einen Einblick in dieselben haben, 
bringt notwendig das ganze Staatsgefiige in 
Gefahr, sodass die Machthaber immer schar- 
fere Mittel anwenden um _ wenigstens die 
daussere Ordnung aufrecht zu erhalten. Da mit 
solchen Mitteln aber die hungrigen Magen nicht 
gefiillt werden konnen, ist die Endkatastrophe 
unausbleiblich. Schon zittern die Besitzenden 
und Machthaber vor dem aussersten, und doch 
sehen sie nicht die so naheliegenden Mittel, 
welche die christliche Gesellschaftslehre und 
die papstliche Enzyklika hiergegen uns an die 
Hand geben. So bleiben denn alle diese Ge- 
waltmassnahmen, mit denen man den dusseren 
Schein der Ordnung aufrecht erhalt, nicht nur 
erfolglos, sondern das arme Volk wird dadurch 
obendrein um die Segnungen des Christentums 
betrogen. Anstatt sich mit allen Mitteln zu be- 
miihen, die christlichen Grundsatze im Er- 
werbs- und Staatsleben wieder zur Geltung zu 
bringen, verdrehen manche die Religion in ihr 
Gegenteil, indem sie behaupten, dieselbe ver- 
lange vom notleidenden Volke, dass es die Aus- 
beutungen widerspruchslos ertrage aus Reli- 
gion, denn Gott sei es, der die Uebel schicke. 
Gegen diesen schiandlichen Missbrauch des 
Christentums wandte sich vor einigen Jahren 
der “Osservatore Romano” sehr scharf in dem 
_ bekannten Paraventartikel.®) 

Soll also die Gesellschaftsordnung wieder 
hergestellt werden, so ist es das notwendigste, 
dass die Hiiter der Moral, die Bischéfe und 
Priester, darauf bestehen, dass die Hindernisse, 
die durch die unbefugten Hingriffe des Staates 
in das Wirtschafts- und Gesellschaftsleben ent- 
stehen, beseitigt werden, und dass anderseits 
der Staat seines Amtes walte da, wo wirklich 
ein wahres Recht mit Fiissen getreten wird. 
Aber, so klagt Pater Weiss, wir ,,stellen unsere 
Untersuchungen so kalt und teilnahmslos an, 
als handelte es sich um eine chemische Priifung 
von Ammoniak oder Guano.’’®) Den schirfsten 
Tadel spricht Pius XI gegen die schlafenden 
Wachter aus, indem er schreibt: ,,Noch schir- 
fere Verurteilung aber verdient der Leichtsinn, 
der um all dieses unbekiimmert Zustiinde wei- 


i op elke Central-Blatt and Social Justice, Juni, 19380, 
'6) Die religidse Gefahr, S. 479. 


terbestehen lasst, die den fruchtbaren Nahr- 
boden berechtigter Unzufriedenheit abgeben 
und so der angestrebten Weltrevolution Schritt- 
macherdienste leisten.’’’) ; 

Wenn es aber trotz aller Bemiihungen nicht ge- 
lingen sollte, die Politiker und Beamten von ih- 
ren ungerechten Taten und Unterlassungen_ab- 
zubringen, und so die Wege fiir die christliche 
Gesellschaftsordnung frei zu machen, dann 
bleibt nur der Weg, den auch die ersten Chris- 
ten gegangen sind, nimlich des gesonderten 
wirtschaftlichen Zusammenschlusses der Gut- 
gesinnten. Unsere Zeit hat viel Aehnlichkeit 
mit der Zeit der ersten Christen. Auch damals 
sagten die Heiden: Sehet, wie sie einander lie- 
ben! Und, angezogen von der Herrlichkeit des 
Christentums, schlossen sich die Unglaubigen 
den Christengemeinden an. 

Auf solche Weise erledigt sich auch der von 
den Traigen stets gebrauchte Vorwand, dass die 
konfessionellen Unterschiede die Durchfihrung 
der pdpstlichen Anweisungen hinderten. Die 
christliche Liebe tibersteigt diese Grenzen; sie 
will alle gliicklich machen. Schon Leo XIII 
macht in den Rundschreiben Humanum genus 
v. 20. April, 1884, Satis cognitum, v. 29. Juni, 
1896, und Praeclara gratulationis v. 20. Juni, 
1894, darauf aufmerksam, dass die Herstellung 
einer volksfreundlichen Wirtschaftsordnung 
das beste Mittel sei, die Feinde der Kirche zu 
besiegen, und dass gerade unsere Zeit mit ihrer 
leichten Verstandigungs- und Verkehrsméglich- 
keit geeignet ist, die getrennten Briider wieder 
zusammenzufiihren. Jeder sieht, dass es heute 
viel mehr wirtschaftliche als dogmatische Fra- 
gen sind, welche im Vordergrund des 6ffent- 
lichen Interesses stehen. Man vergesse doch ja 
nicht, dass die Uebernatur auf die Natur auf- 
baut, nicht umgekehrt. Erst leben, dann philo- 
sophieren. So fangen die Missionare bei den 
Wilden an, und so miissen wir auch bei den 
Neuheiden anfangen. Es ist vielleicht die wich- 
tigste Stelle in der ganzen Enzyklika Quadra- 
gesimo anno, welche — gegen Schluss — von 
der Bedeutung der Lehre vom geheimnisvollen 
Leibe Christi spricht: ,,Ein wahres Zusammen- 
wirken aller zu dem einen Ziel des Gemeinwohls 
ist daher nur dann méglich, wenn die verschie- 
denen gesellschaftlichen Gruppen sich ganz 
durchdringen lassen von dem Bewusstsein ihrer 
Zusammengehorigkeit als Glieder einer grossen 
Familie, als Kinder eines und desselben himm- 
lischen Vaters, wenn sie sich fiihlen als ein 
Leib in Christo..... fea) 

Aber selbst wenn, wie manche unbegreif- 
licherweise behaupten, die Durchfiihrung der 
KEnzyklika tiber die Wiederherstellung der ge- 
sellschaftlichen Ordnung absolut unméglich 
ware, so bliebe doch die strengste Verpflichtung 
bestehen, die ungerechten Gesetze zu _ beseiti- 
gen, allein deshalb weil sie eine Ungerechtig- 
keit sind. S. AMRHEIN. 


7) Quadragesimo anno. 
8) Herder-Ausgabe, S. 104-5. 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Ist jede Bewegung von ihrem Ziel her zu verstehen, 
so ist das Wesen der Katholischen Aktion der Wille zur 
Neugestaltung des 6ffentlichen Lebens im Geiste des 
Christentums, zur Wiederverechristlichung des sakula- 
risierten Geistes, zur Heimholung der abgefallenen 
Welt zu Gott. 


Dr. Johannes Messner. 


Das Jubilaum der St. Nikolaus Gemeinde 
zu New York. 


Wohl kaum eine zweite Gemeinde, und viel- 
leicht kein zweites Gotteshaus, wird in der Ge- 
schichte der deutschstammigen Katholiken 
Amerikas so oft genannt, wie die St. Nikolaus- 
Gemeinde und deren Kirche zu New York, die 
Kardinal Mundelein in einer Widmung “Mut- 
terkirche der Deutschen” nennt. Ideell waren 
daher alle Katholiken deutscher Abstammung 
unseres Landes an der vom 7.-10. Mai veran- 
stalteten Jubelfeier der Griindung der Gemein- 
de vor just hundert Jahren beteiligt. 

Der erste Gottesdienst wurde anfangs Mai 
1833 in einer Schreinerwerkstatte an Pitt Street 
abgehalten. Bald entschloss man sich jedoch, in 
Second Street einen Bauplatz zu erwerben, 
dessen Eigentiimer kein anderer als John Jacob 
Astor war. Am Ostermontag des darauf fol- 
genden Jahres wurde der Grundstein zur ersten 
St. Nikolaus Kirche gelegt, die, nach einer An- 
gabe, bereits am 21. Sept. 1835 durch Bischof 
Dubois eingeweiht worden sein soll, wahrend 
andere Quellen den Ostersonntag des Jahres 
1836 fiir das erste Kirchweihfest der St. Niko- 
laus-Gemeinde beanspruchen. 


Von jenem Tage an waren die St. Nikolaus 
Kirche und das benachbarte Pfarrhaus wie 
zwei Horte, zu denen im Laufe der Zeit hun- 
derte eben eingewanderter Priester und viele 
tausende eben gelandeter Einwanderer aus dem 
Laienstande ihre Zuflucht nahmen. Immer wie- 
der erscheint der Name der St. Nikolaus Kirche 
und Gemeinde in Briefen, Tagebiichern und 
Zeitungsaufsaitzen jener, die bald nach ihrer 
Ankunft in Amerika iiber ihre ersten Ein- 
driicke in der Neuen Welt Bericht erstatteten. 


Unter den Pionierpriestern, die zu einer Zeit 
im Pfarrhaus zu St. Nikolaus verweilten und 
wohl auch in der Kirche aushalfen, waren die 
folgenden: Johann Nepomuk Neumann, Frie- 
drich Wilh. Baraga, beide bekannt geworden 
als heiligmiissige Bischéfe. Ausserdem Priester 
von solch historischer Bedeutung wie Lemcke 
und Inama, um nur einige wenige Namen zu 
nennen. 

Ueber den Aufenthalt Baragas zu St. Niko- 
laus machte uns jiingst der hochw. Hugo Bren, 
O.F.M., folgende Mitteilung: ,,Baraga hielt sich 
bei St. Nikolaus auf im Verlauf seiner ersten, 
im Jahre 1836-37 erfolgten Europareise. Nach 


seiner Riickkehr von driiben musste er sich 
langere Zeit in New York aufhalten, um meh- 
rere Angelegenheiten erledigen zu k6nnen. 
Wahrend dieser Zeit nun betitigte er sich seel- 
sorgerlich in der St. Nikolaus-Gemeinde. Er 
schreibt dariiber unterm 28. Sept. 1837 aus 
Sault S. Marie: 


» An New York giebt es drei bis vier Tausend deut- 
sche Katholiken, die ein einziger deutscher Priester, der 
hochwst. H. Raffeiner, zu besorgen hat. Man kann sich 
denken, wie froh sowohl der Priester als auch die Pfarr- 
leute in einer solchen Gemeinde sind, wenn ihnen eine 
Aushilfe geleistet wird. Ich hérte ungemein viele 
Beichten und predigte alle Sonntage in der deutschen 
Kirche wahrend meiner Anwesenheit in New York.’ ” 

Einer seiner Landsleute, der Slovene P. Ivo 
Levec, O.F.M., scheint sogar eine zeitlang 
Pfarrer, oder doch sicherlich Assistent, an der 
ersten deutschen Gemeinde New Yorks gewe- 
sen zu sein. Wie uns Pater Hugo mitteilt, mel- 
den die ihm zuginglichen Quellen, P. Ivo habe, 
als er am 6. Dez. 1840 in New York angekom- 
men war, Pfarrer Raffeiner aufgesucht, und 
zwar mit folgendem Ergebnis: 

»Dem Hrn. Raffeiner war meine Ankunft ganz uner- 
wartet; sie gereichte ihm zum gréssten Trost, weil er 
kranklich und erschépft war. Ich tibernahm die ganze 
Last seiner Seelsorge auf meine Schultern und trug sie 
bis zum 9. Janner 1. J., wo mittlerweile Hr. Balleis aus 
Europa zurtickkehrte und ich nach Philadelphia ab- 
reiste.” 

_So der aus Erie, Pa., am 17. Dez. 1840 da- 
tierte Brief. In einem weiteren Briefe, vom 6. 
Dez. desselben Jahres, in New York geschrie- 
ben, berichtet P. Ivo iiber seinen Aufenthalt in 
der St. Nikolaus-Gemeinde wie folgt: 

»lch blieb in New York, teils um meine zerriittete 
Gesundheit zu pflegen, teils um dem einzigen Priester, 
hochw. Balleis, in einer grossen Kongregation zu St. 
Niclas Kirche Aushilfe zu leisten, und ich befinde mich 
noch gegenwartig dahier. Zwanzig Tausend nur deut- 
sche Katholiken allein seien in New York, was mir aber 
zu hoch angeschlagen scheint und vielleicht um etwa 
sechs Tausend abgestimmt werden diirfte. Noch immer 
zu viel fiir einen Priester; er muss unter der Biirde er- 
liegen.” 

Wahrend Pater Ivo Pfarrverweser der St. 
Nikolaus-Gemeinde war, stand ihm als Assis- 
tent ein zweiter slovenischer Franziskaner, P. 
Otto Skolla, zur Seite. Er wurde spater als ei- 
ner der tiichtigsten Indianer-Missionare des 
Nordwestens bekannt. ; 

Derart schlingen sich die Faden der histo- 
rischen Geschehnisse in der Pionierzeit um die 
St. Nikolaus-Gemeinde zu New York, um deren 
Kirchen (die erste wurde im Jahre 1848 abge- 
brochen) und das danebenstehende Pfarrhaus! 
Hervorgegangen aus dieser Gemeinde und ih- 
rer Pfarrschule, die im Jahre 1869-70 von 1500 
Schiilern besucht worden sein soll,') ist u. a. 
der gegenwirtige Erzbischof von Chicago, Kar- 
dinal Mundelein. f 

Wenige Tage nach dieser Centenarfeier be- 
ging die Maria Himmelfahrts Gemeinde, eben- 
falls in New York, den 75. Gedenktag ihrer 


1) So Hinsiedler Kalender fiir 1870. Fir Amerika. 
DT. 
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Griindung im Jahre 1858, nachdem Kardinal 
Hayes bereits am 15. Mai die umgebaute St. 
Bonifatius Kirche, die auf ein Alter von 75 
Jahren zuriickblickt, eingeweiht hatte. Deren 
Pfarrer, Rev. Geo. J. Zentgraf, ist Geistlicher 
Berater des Kathol. Frauenbundes New York. 


Katholische Aktion, im Namen des 
hist. Herzens Jesu. 


Als der gegenwirtige Papst zu Warschau als 
Nuntius weilte, richtete er an den Franziska- 
nerpater Agostino Gemelli, der bemiiht war in 
Mailand die gegenwartige katholische Univer- 
siat lebensfahig zu gestalten, ein Schreiben, 
dem die folgenden herrlichen Gedanken ent- 
nommen sind: 


»Die menschliche Gesellschaft sehnt sich nach einer 
Wiedererneuerung und Wiedergeburt, die aber nicht zu- 
stande kommen kénnen ausser durch die Wissenschaft 
und die Weisheit, deren Schatz und Geheimnis das gott- 
liche Herz enthalt. Die Kirche allein tibernahm von 
diesem gdttlichen Herzen und mit Ihm diesen Schatz 
und dieses Geheimnis. In unseren Zeiten ist es Auf- 
gabe der katholischen Aktion und Organisation, die 
Reichtiimer dieses Schatzes hineinzutragen in alle 
Schichten der Gesellschaft, in das ganze gesellschaft- 
liche Gefiige und in seinen Tatigkeitsbereich, in alle 
Aeusserungen des privaten, hauslichen und 6ffentlichen 
Lebens, um alliiberall die Rechte unseres Herrn und 
seines Reiches und damit den Aufstieg und das wahre 
Leben wiederherzustellen.” 


Mochte doch die katholische Welt in diesem, 
dem Herz-Jesu Monat, die Worte des hl. Vaters 
sich zu Herzen nehmen, damit sie die von ihm 
so sehnlich erwiinschten Friichte tragen m6- 
gen. 


_ Jubilaen. 


Wenn es moglich ware, wiirden wir nur zu 
gerne diese Seite, goldumrandet, jenen ehrw. 
Jubilaren widmen, die im Laufe des Monats 
Mai den fiinfzigsten Jahrestag der Priester- 
weihe begingen. Freunde des Central-Vereins, 
teils tatige Befiirworter und Mitarbeiter, teils 
stille Heger und Pfleger alles dessen, was wir 
hochhalten. 

An erster Stelle ware zu nennen der hochw. 
P. Basilius Heusler, O.S.B., Ménch von St. 
Meinrad und Pfarrer der Gemeinde zu Jasper, 
Indiana, der die Priesterweihe am 20. Marz, 
1883, zu Ferdinand, Ind., empfing. Dessen Stu- 
diengenosse, der hochw. Francis A. Marks, 
Pfarrer von Collinsville, Illinois, wurde am 20. 
Mai des gleichen Jahres zum Priester geweiht, 
wahrend der hochwst. Raphael Fuhr, Los An- 
geles, wenige Tage vorher bereits, am 12. Mai, 
und zwar zu St. Louis, ausgeweiht worden war. 
Am 19. Mai 1883 empfing die hl. Priesterweihe 
der hochw. Karl H. Krekenberg, der in stiller 
Zuriickgezogenheit seinen Lebensabend zu 
Quincy verbringt. 

Besonders tatig in unserer Bewegung waren bisher der 
hochw. Pater Basil, dem der St. Josephs Verband von 


Indiana vieles verdankt, und Monsignor Fuhr, eine 
Reihe von Jahren hindurch Kommissarius des Staats- 


_ 


verbandes California und wiederholt dessen beauftrag- 
ter Delegat auf den Jahresversammlungen des 

Hochw. Krekenberg leistete als Pfarrer der Herz 
Jesu Gemeinde zu Springfield, Illinois, jedem guten Be- 
streben der Lokalgruppe wie des Staatsverbandes Vor- 
schub, und bewihrte sich stets als Freund des C. V. 
Pfarrer Marks andererseits musste sich darauf be- 
schranken, C. V. und C. St. seinen guten Willen und 
sein Interesse zu beweisen durch Gaben und Geschenke 
mancherlei Art. Er ist der geistliche Vater einer Ge- 
meinde, bestehend aus den verschiedensten Nationali- 
tiiten, unter denen Deutsche oder Nachkommen von 
Deutschen in der Minderheit sind. : 

Im Verlaufe dieses Monats, und zwar am 24. Juni, 
vermag der hochw. Theodor Ludger Hegemann, aus der 
Gesellschaft Jesu, und weit im Lande herum als Volks- 
missionar bekannt, das gleiche Jubilaum zu begehen. 
Er empfing die Priesterweihe zu St. Francis, Wis. | 

Ein seltenes Jubilium zu begehen, wird, so Gott will, 
dem hochw. Peter Joseph Virnich, Pfarrer der Marien- 
Gemeinde zu Ste. Marie, Illinois, im Monat Juli ver- 
gonnt sein. Ein Opfer des Kulturkampfes, wurde er am 
27. jenes Monats im Jahre 1873 zu Briissel in Belgien 
zum Priester geweiht. Wenige Monate darauf war der 
Neupriester bereits in Amerika, wo er in der Diézese 
Alton Aufnahme fand. In der historischen Ortschaft 
Ste. Marie wirkt Pfarrer Virnich nun bereits mehr als 
ein Menschenalter hindurch, ein priesterlicher Nestor, 
der wie aus der Vorzeit in unsere Tage hineinragt. 


Moge allen diesen hochw. Herrn noch man- 
ches Jahr segensreicher Tatigkeit vergonnt 
sein! 


Kampf dem Schmutz in Deutschland. 


Das eine Gute scheint der Sieg der National- 

sozialisten Deutschlands bescheert zu haben: 
es wurde viel Schmutz ausgekehrt! 
_ Ein Ordensmann, der viele Jahre hindurch 
in unserem Lande als Volksmissionar segens- 
reich wirkte und heute noch im gesegneten An- 
denken steht, schrieb am 7. Mai einem amerika- 
nischen Freunde: 

Manche Massnahmen der neuen Regierung sind ge- 
rade von uns Katholiken aufrichtig begriisst worden, 
wie z. B. das Vorgehen gegen die Verseuchung des 
Volkes durch 6ffentliche Unsitten in Stadt und Land, 
an den Strandbadeplatzen, in den Leihbibliotheken, im 
Reklamewesen. Es ist auch nicht zu leugnen, dass ge- 
rade jiidische Elemente die Herrschaft iiber die Presse, 
zumal die illustrierte, und wie iiber das Theater so in 
neuerer Zeit tiber das Kino auch in Deutschland an sich 
gerissen hatten, und dass ein wahres Geschaft getrie- 
ben wurde mit der Vergiftung der Volksmoral.” 

Allerdings verhehlt sich Schreiber nicht, dass 
,»der Modus, wie das viele Unkraut entfernt 
werden soll, ohne dass der Weizen mitausge- 
rissen werden wird,” noch in Frage stehe. 


Unsere Getreuen. 


Wer 25 Jahre hindurch einem Unterstiitz- 
ungsverein als Prasident getreulich vorstand, 
dessen Verdienste sollten am Ende eines Vier- 
teljahrhunderts gebiihrlich gefeiert werden. 
Dies war auch die Ansicht des Vereins zur HI. 
Familie in Waterbury, Conn., dessen Priisi- 
dent, Hr. Querin Straub, sich nicht nur einen 
silbernen Kranz verdient hat, sondern eine wei- 
tere Auszeichnung, indem er alle die Jah- 
re hindurch auch niemals eine Versammlung 
versaumte. Ausserdem machte er sich auch um 


